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READY EVERYWHERE 


THE STORY OF GHANTICLER 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF ROSTAND’S PLAY 
By MARCO F. LIBERMA 
Professor of Romance Languages in Cincinnati University 

Illustrated. 12mo. 75 cents net. By mail, 82 cents 
A brilliant, sympathetic, extremely graphic account of Rostand’s celebrated play, dealing 
with the interesting history of its conception, writing and first performances, together with a 
description of the story and a critical analysis of it as a work of dramatic and literary art as well 
asa stage performance. It is exactly the book that everybody needs just now, as it is highly 
informing about every essential detail of the story and original production, and yet in no manner 
whatever a substitute for the play itself. In fact, this book, in addition to its other uses, will 


prove the best possible preparation for any one intending either to see or read the play itself. 
It is illustrated with drawings from the original performances. 


BRITTANY AND THE BRETONS 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
Size, 74% 210% inches. $6.00 net. By mail, $6.40 


A companion to “‘ Holland of To-day.” Elaborately illustrated, including 12 water colors. 
A distinguished travel book and a work of high authority. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


By WILLIAM WINTER 
Many illustrations. Large 8vo. $3.00 net. By mail, $3.40 


A very celebrated book, rewritten and revised. Definitive edition. ‘‘ These volumes about 
England are the loveliest things that have been done,’ wrote Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The book 
will take first rank among this year’s books. 


THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.34 
A sincere and powerful novel of social conditions and character. Incidentally, it studies at 


first hand the so-called ‘‘ White Slaves.’’ Asa picture of life it is wonderful : vivid, startling, 
impressive, true. 


NOTE THAT THE 


LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND GLARENCE STEDMAN 


By LAURA STEDMAN, his granddaughter, is one of the biggest 
American biographies, from every point of view, ever published 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





CHENG BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ | 


| The New Macmillan Publications 


| NEW BOOKS ON SOCIAL SERVICE AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS 


By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Professor of 
Economics and Politics, Cornell University 


Governmental Action 


for Social Welfare 


A new volume of the Kennedy Lectures in the 
American Social Progress Series, edited by Dr. Ss. 
McC. Lindsay. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


By HENRY ROGERS SEAGER, Professor 
of Political Economy, Columbia University 


Social Insurance 


A Programme for Social Reform. Kennedy Lectures, 
discussing especially industrial accidents, non- 
employment, and old age. Inthe American Social 
Progress Series. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 


By Miss JANE ADDAMS 


The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets 


An eminently wise and sensible discussion of the 
folly of leaving the fundamental need of recreation to 
be supplied by dance halls and moving picture shows 


run for private profit. Cloth, $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


By Miss MARY CONYNGTON 
How to Help 


A Manual of Practical Charity 


A book for every busy man or woman who seeks to 
help the want that appeals to them, and wishes to so 


accomplish it as to prevent rather than merely | 


to relieve suffering. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The Old Order Changeth 


“A straightforward study of American democracy | 
. an interesting story, all told—and well told.” | 


~—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. | 


| By Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE 
The Spirit of America 


*“The unhurried estimates of a man of daylight 
views, of freshness and poise, suggesting outdoor 
living among the best thoughts and genuine 
Americans.”’ Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net; by mati, $1.61. 


By Dr. RAY M. McCONNELL, /nstructor 
in Social Ethics, Harvard University 


The Duty of Altruism 


A discussion of the true aim of social endeavor - that 
each may completely fill his own nature and con- 
tribute toward the realization of perfection by all 
other natures. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.61. 


By HERBERT CROLY 
The Promise of American Life 


** Marvelously stimulative of thought. whether one 
agrees or disagrees with all his particular views.”’ 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14. 


By Sin HORACE PLUNKETT, M. P. 
The Rural Life Problem 


in America 


To the education of an economist. and the profession 
of a farmer, the author adds the experiences of a 
legislator. As a consequence, few better-built books 
can be found in a year’s reading. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net ; by mail, $1.35. 


By Dr. ANNIE M. MACLEAN, 
Professor of Sociology in Adelphi College 


Wage-Earning Women 
Introduction by Grace H. Doncer 


“At least thirty investigators in all parts ot the 
country collected material on which this description 
of existing conditions is based.’"’—Citizens Library. 

Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


AMONG THE MACMILLAN BOOKS TO APPEAR THIS FALL 


FICTION 


James Lane Allen’s 
The Doctor's Christmas Eve 


R. W. Childs’s Jim Hands 


S. R. Crockett’s 
Love’s Young Dream 


Miss Clara Laughlin’s Folks 
Jack London’s 


E. V. Lucas’s Mr. Ingleside 


PUBLISHED 
KY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mme. Helena Modjeska’s 


Memories and Impressions 


Miss Jane Addams’s 
Twenty Years at Hull House 


Mrs. Figyelmessy’s /uvenile 
Two Boys in the Tropics 


Burning Daylight | Jacob Riis’s Vew Book 


Hero Tales of the Far North 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





|| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\G\CVCHCNED 
Now it’s ready! 


THE DOCTOR’S LASS 


Another delicious story by Edward C. 
Booth, who made sucha hit with his 
first novel, ‘ The Post-Girl,” published 


two years ago. 


Price, $1.30 net; postage, 12 cents 


HAPPY ISLAND 


By Jennette Lee 
A new “Uncle William” book—per- 
fectly delightful. “If you’re seeking fresh, 
wholesome, inspiriting recreation,’ says the 
Chicago Record-Herald, “ read this book.” 
$1.00. 5 


THE CROSSWAYS 
By Helen R. Martin 
“In artistic treatment and dramatic force 
superior to anything Mrs. Martin has done, 
while it still preserves those qualities of 
charm and quaintness which made ‘ Tillie : 
_ A Mennonite Maid’ so delightfully refresh- 


ing.” —Book News Monthly. $1.50. 


FRANKLIN 
WINSLOW KANE 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
“A singularly alluring novel,” the Vew 
York Times calls it. “The book will be 
talked of everywhere,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Call. $1.50. 


ANNE OF TREBOUL 
By Marie Louise Goetchius 
A charming story, the scene laid in a 
Breton fishing village. $1.20 net; postage, 
10 cents. 


THE SKY-MAN 
By Henry Kitchell Webster 
“Mr. Webster is another Jules Verne,” 
says the San Francisco Bulletin. Every- 
where this is called the most picturesque 
romance of the day, and a tale of thrilling 
adventure. $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents. 


The HOUSE of MYSTERY 
By Will Irwin 

“It holds the interest from beginning to 

end,’’ says the San Francisco News-Letter. 

A story in which Spiritualism plays an im- 

portant part. $1.15 net; postage, 10 cents. 


ANTONIO 
By Ernest Oldmeadow 

The critics say that it is among the great 
books of the year. “Those who fail to 
read it,” says the Providence /ournai, 
“will miss a great pleasure.” The author 
is Ernest Oldmeadow. $1.30 net; post- 
age, 15 cents. 


MR. CARTERET 
By David Gray 
The new book by the author of “ Gal- 
lops.” “A set of clean, fresh, sporting 
stories.”” “All crisply written and enter- 
taining.” $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents. 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 


By Harry A. Franck 


William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at Yale, says: “It is one of the 
best travel books I ever read in my life, and full of charm from beginning to end. 


Everybody ought to read it.” 
$3.50 net; postage, 23 cents 


You cannot afford to miss it. 


Splendidly illustrated. 


Sold by dealers everywhere and published by 


THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 












THE GUIDE SERIES 


(Earlier Volumes Issued as the Child’s Guide Series) 














A Guide to Great Cities—Northwestern Europe—For 


Young Travellers and Others 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 12mo, 350 pages, 12 illustrations, $1.25 net 


Such a book as will place young and untravelled visitors in touch with the ten famous cities it 
describes. Interesting supplementary reading in connection with geography and history. Most 
useful for teachers planning a European trip. 


A Guide to American History 
By HENRY W. ELSON 12mo, 364 pages, 16 illustrations, $1.25 net 


An anecdotal account of our national development by an eminent historian. This book 
has been adapted for the Ohio Pupils’ Reading Circle and the Township Libraries of Wisconsin. 


A Guide to English History 
By HENRY W. ELSON 12mo, iilustrated, $1.25 net 


A vigorous narrative of England’s history, illuminated by anecdote and incident. 


A Guide to Music 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 12mo, 243 pages, 12 illustrations, $1.25 net 


A readable account of the theory and history of music, with some description of composers and 
masterpieces. Written for the listener no less than for the performer. 














A Guide to Biography, American—Men of Action 
By BURTON E. STEVENSON 12mo, 388 pages, 12 illustrations, $1.25 net 


An inspiring record of American character and achievement. A valuable desk book for 
teachers as an inspiration for the teaching of ethics in upper grades. 


A Guide to Reading 








By JOHN MACY 12mo, 273 pages, 12 illustrations, $1.25 net 
A study of general literature, supplemented by valuable classified lists. By a former Associate 
Editor of ‘* The Youth's Companion." A most helpful book for teachers to whom is given the 






direction of young people's reading, as well as for the young people themselves. 


A Guide to Mythology 
By HELEN A. CLARKE 12mo, 400 pages, 12 illustrations, $1.25 net 


For use as a handbook in the study of myths, this book has much value. It possesses genuine 
literary qualities. 







A Guide to Pictures 
By CHARLES H. CAFFIN 12mo, 16 illustrati ns, $1.25 net 


Lovers of pictures as well as progressive teachers and students will find this an excellent, untech- 
nical book. Should be in every school library. 







The Baker & Taylor Company, 33-37 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 






When writing to udvertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











**T feel I must tell you of th2 very great delight you have given 
me by your story, ‘‘ The Varmint.’’ It is the best boy story I 
have read in years; I cannot imagine how you could have made 
it better. Its invention is very remarkable indeed ; its incidents are 
continuous, brilliant and natural. You make what happens and 


what is said tell the story. 
**Tt is a distinct triumph, and I heartily congratulate you.’ 
—SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


THE VARMINT 


By Owen Johnson 
12mo. 396 pages. Pictures by Gruger. $1.50 
FROM READERS: 


*** The Varmint’ has given me more pleasure than anything I ever read."’ 
‘* Have read it to the boys and girls in the higher grades of the school of which I have charge."’ 


‘* What I have read of it filled me with delirious joy.”’ 


“We have revered ‘Tom 
Brown’ for years, and shall 
revere it for years more; but 
for Americans who remember 
“It’s a wonder... their boyhood, ‘The Varmint’ 
ond a poslaonind offers freshness and sparkling ; se 
2 st instalmen . ° . “ — 
Ad a all up—it reality that will Provide bes seca Siete = 
was so true, and gener- keener pleasure still. It is last decade.’”’ 
ally and specifically a thoroughly delightful book, —The BrooklynCitizen 
Bully.” and it will be relished keenly 
—BooTh TARKINGTON by every man who retains a 
kindly remembrance of his 
red-blooded boyhood.”’ 


—The Duluth Evening Herald. 


“* Do permit me to congratulate you and the author on ‘The Varmint.’ At the Country 
Club, last week, one of my friends asked me if I had read thestory . . . and added it was 
the best football story he had read. I fully agree with him. Having, perhaps, as intimate 
acquaintance with this game as the average man, I really felt called upon to write you. 

—WALTER CAMP 


THE TWO OTHER LAWRENCEVILLE STORIES ARE 
The Humming Bird lémo. Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents 


The Prodigious Hickey. First Published as “ The Eternal Boy” 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Baker & Taylor Company 
33 East 17th Street. NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A new WOVEL 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of 
“The Circular Staircase,’ “The Man in Lower Ten,” “When a 
Man Marries,” (“Seven Days,”) Etc. 


THE WINDOW 


AT THE 


WHITE CAT 


This is another rollicking, comedy-mystery romance of 
the kind originated by this popular dramatist-novelist. 
There are two full-sized mysteries; a delight-bringing 
love story; and humor most satisfying. Pictures by 
F. G. Cootes and A. I. Keller, $1.50, postpaid. 


NEW YORK » THE . BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





READY 
THE ROSEIN THE RING 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of Ten Successful Novels in Ten Successive Years 
Graustark Nedra 

Castle Craney Crow Jane Cable 

Brewster’s Millions The Daughter of Anderson Crow 
The Sherrods The Man from Brodney’s 
Beverly of Graustark Truxton King 


** The Rose in the Ring’’ is in Mr. McCutcheon’s best 
style. Is further recommendation necessary ? 


Full-page illustrations in color by A. I. Keller, 
12mo, 431 pages, $1.50 


THE OPEN DOOR UNDER THE THATCH 


By Earle Ashley Walcott By Allen Raine 


Adds another to this author’s graphic stories 
of Welsh life which are so popular among 
British readers. 


12mo, net, $1.25 12mo, net, $1.20 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN HEART 


By Max Pemberton 


Just the novel for readers of detective stories. 
A striking plot and a baffling mystery. 


A story of diplomatic intrigue, of hidden motives, of unexpected and startling incidents, and a 


thrilling, dramatic climax. 
12mo, 460 pages, net, $1.30 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH PATTY’S SUCCESS 
THE WORLD By Carolyn Wells 


By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


Author of ‘ Heretics,” etc. Delectable as 
ever is this latest volume of Mr. Chesterton's 
essays. 


Author of ‘‘ Patty Fairfield,” etc. A new 
volume in the very popular ‘* Patty’’ series 
for girls. 
12mo, net, $1.50 Illustrated, 12mo, 31.25 


THE ARTIST’S WAY OF WORKING 


In the Various Handicrafts and Arts of Design 
By Russell Sturgis 


This is a rare chance for all art lovers and art students. Here is a work, unrivaled in its field, 
formerly published at $15.00 net, which is now offered at one-third that price. 


200 illustrations, large Svo, two volumes, boxed, net, $5.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine we THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
of Literature and Life ee ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





|[_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _| 
CROWELL’S EARLY FALL BOOKS 


Seeking after God By Lyman Abbott 


A guide for those who seek their true relations to God and man. 
$1.00 net ; postage, 10 cents. 


From Passion to Peace By James Allen 


A powerful essay on New Thought lines, pointing the pathway upward from the lowest levels. 
50 cents net ; postage, 6 cents. 


What is Essential ? By George A. Andrews 


A clearing away of obscurities from the main issues of religious life. 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


The Durable Satisfactions of Life By Charles W. Eliot 


Advice cn the attainment of real happiness, from a notable exponent of true success. 


$1.00 net ; postage, 10 cents. 


The White Merle By Lilian Gad 


Information in the form of a story about the birds of many countries. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


A Year of Beautiful Thoughts By J..A. B. Greenough 


A book for morning reading, to start the day aright. 
$1.00. 


Days before History By H. R. Hall 


An instructive story for boys, about life in early Britain. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Boys’ Cuchulain By Eleanor Hull 


Heroic legends of Ireland, retold in spirited style by an authority on the subject. 
Illustrated $1.50 net ; postage, 15 cents. 


God’s Troubadour By Sophie Jewett 


A charming version of the life of the medizval saint and singer, Francis of Assisi. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage, 12 cents. 


Story of Jesus told for Children By E. F. Jones 


A simple narrative of Christ's life, for children’s own reading. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


Chinese Fairy Tales By Norman H. Pitman 


Readable stories about Chinese magicians, gods, and genii, by an American teacher in Peking. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


Longfellow and Other Essays By W. P. Trent 


The most recent literary output of this distinguished critic. 
$1.50 net ; postage, 15 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY $3 New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








































GUIGIGIG | 200K ADVERTISEMENTS “}GRGIGIGWG 
THE MOTOR MAID 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “My Friend 
the Chauffeur,” etc. 











A gay story of a motor trip through Southern France. 
The chauffeur (in disguise), who takes Lady Turnour’s 
blue car through the Riviera, proves a much-needed 
defender of pretty Lys d’Angeley. The story has the 
sunshine and the charm which go to the making of a real 
Williamson novel. Illustrated in color. Fixed price, 
$1.20; postage, 12 cents. 


THE POWER AND THE 
| GLORY 


By GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 
Author of Mistress Joy,” “Huldah,” etc. 


While you're borryin’, why can't ye borry whole 
things that don’t need mendin’? 





This was the opportune philosophy of the * borrying 
Passmures,’’ and from this race comes the girl who lives 
down every mortifying tradition and fashions a new life 
for herself. It is a story of upspringing, conquering, 
American womanhood. Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20; 
postage, 12 cents. 





READY SEPTEMBER 15th 
ADVENTURES OF BOBBY ORDE By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


The first story for younger readers by this successful writer. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE OSBORNES By E. F. BENSON 


A fine picture of English life to-day. Fixed price, $1.20; postage, 12 cents. 


QUEEN SHEBA’S RING By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


A fascinating tale’of adventure in Africa. Illustrated. $1.50. 


AMONG THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Lady Merton, Colonist A Village of Vagabonds 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
One of theSix Best Sellers. Illustrated. $1.50 A charming storv of a Norman fishing vil- 


lage. Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.50; postage, 
15 cents. 


a rri 

monne ewiager Water Goats and Other Troubles 
By EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr. By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 

The romance of a $5,000 wager. Illustrated A worthy companion to “Pigs is Pigs.”’ 


in color. F.xed price, $1 20; postage, 12 cents. Illustrated. $0.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 133 East 16th Street, New York 
Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where We also invite requests for our “Guide to Good Books,” 
they may leisurely look over our books, magazines, etc. mailed free. 
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McClure’s September Books 


“A publishing house that seems often to take the lead in the richness and style 
of its bindings and print."—Cora Lynn Daniels in The Book News Monthly. 


By RANDALL PARRISH, Author of ‘* My Lady of the South,” etc 


Keith of the Border: * 1° 28 piains 


With four illustrations in full color and a full color wrap. By 
W. Hersert Denton. $1.35 net. 


By EDGAR BEECHER BRONSON, author of 
“In Closed Territory ” 


| Reminiscences of a Ranchman 


New revised edition, with new matter. Profusely illustrated 
by Dixon, Wreru, Dvuyton, etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


The Red Blooded 


From “Keith of the Border” With many illustrations, by Drxox, Price, Benpa and others. $1.50 


By EDWARD B. WARMAN 


The Psychic Science Series 


Uniform in style. 16mo. Boards. Boxed. Each, 50 cents net. New Volumes: 
Vol. V.—Suggestion. Vol. VI.—Spiritism. Vol. VII.—Clairvoyance, etc. Vol. 
VIII.—Hindu Philosophy in a Nutshell. 


By GEORGE CLINCH By WILL LILLIBRIDGE 


English Costume Quercus Alba: the 


Profusely illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.50 net. Veteran of the Ozarks 
By A. L. HAYDON With dainty illustrations and decorations. 


° jmo. 50 cents net. 
The Riders of the asa aih 


A Record of the Royal By KENNETH H. WAYNE 


Plains: Northwest Mounted Building Your Boy 


Police of Canada 
Fully illustrated. Large 8vo. $2.75 net. 16mo. 50 cents net. 


By DR. WILLIAM S. SADLER, author of 
** The Science of Living,”’ etc. 


The Cause and Cure of Colds, we 


Illustrated. Svo. $1.00 net. 


By THOMAS G. THRUM, author of 
** Hawaiian Folk Tales”’ 


Stories of the Menehunes 


Illustrated by F. J. Artixc. Boards. 50 cents net. L = 
From * “The Red Blooded” 


2 a. McCLURG & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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McClurg’s September Books 


“A publishing house that seems often to take the lead in the richness and style 
of its bindings and print."—Cora Lynn Daniels in The Book News Monthly. 


By RANDALL PARRISH, author of ‘‘ When Wilderness 
Was King,” etc. 


Don MacGrath: A Tale of the River 


Illustrated by Jounn W. Norton. $1.50. 
By BYRON A. DUNN, author of “The Young Kentuckians,” etc. 


With Ly on in Missouri 


With eight ont te by H. S. DeLay. $1.25. 
Translated by GEORGE P. UPTON 


Life Stories for Young People 


New Volumes: Charlemagne; Prince Eugenie, the Noble Knight; 
Eugenie, Empress of the French; Queen Maria Sophia of Naples, 
A Forgotten Heroine. Each, illustrated, 50 cents net. 
Uniform with Dean Ramsey’s ‘* Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character. From “Don MacGrath” 


By MISS M. E. MITFORD 


Sketches of English Life and Character 


Illustrated in color. Large 8vo. $1.75 net. 
By MRS. S. C. HALL 


Tales of Irish Life and Character 


Illustrated in color. Large 8vo. $1.75 net. 
By MRS. HENRY JENNER By ROBERT LYND 


ChristianSymbolism Home Life in Ireland 
Our Lady in Art Mlustrated. Large Svo. $2.50 net 


Small l6mo. Each, $1.00 net. By EDNA Ly MAN 
These are new volumes in the popular series Story Telling : What to 


** Little Books on Art,’’ in which have already 
appeared ‘‘ Bookplates,” ‘‘ Jewelry,” ‘* Illum- Tell and How to Tell It 
inated MSS ”’ etc. Small l6mo. 75 cents net. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, author of 
**A History of Egypt,” etc. 


The Arts and Crafts of 
Ancient Europe "24, Smal! to 


By CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS (Clara Doria) 
My Voice and I: Or, The Relation of 


the Singer to the Song With portrait. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


By GEORGE P. UPTON, author of ‘*‘ The Standard Operas,”’ 
** Musical Memories,”’ etc. 


Standard Musical Biographies 


Uniform with ‘* The Standard Operas,’’ etc. Fully illustrated. 
12mo. $1.75. 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
BOOKS FOR EARLY FALL PUBLICATION 


UNCLE REMUS AND THE LITTLE BOY 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
With fifty-five illustrations by J. M. Cond?, eight of them in four colors. $1.25 


The new Uncle Remus book is an unqualified delight. It is a collection of tales 
told by Uncle Remus in response to the eager, insistent questioning of the Little Boy, 
some of them in prose and some in verse. All are instinct with the mellow flavor of 
their beloved creator, and young and old alike will rejoice at “The Story of the 
Doodang,” “ Brer Rabbit Causes Brer Fox to Lose His Hide,” “ How Brer Rabbit 
Saved Brer B’ar’s Life,” “‘ Brer Rabbit and the Pimmerly Plum,” and the many others. 


DOWN HOME WITH JENNIE ALLEN 


By GRACE DONWORTH 
Author of ‘‘The Letters of Jennie Allen.’’ Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.50 





This is the long-awaited sequel to “lhe Letters of Jennie Allen,” whose quaint, 
unconscious humor has convulsed a nation. [The new book is even better, more 
delightful, more human and, if possible, more lovable than the earlier volume. 


WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA 


By H. J. MOORS 


Profusely illustrated from photographs, with a photogravure frontispiece. $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents 


The author of this remarkable volume is an American merchant and planter who 
still lives in Samoa and who had the singular good fortune of being the “ guide, 
philosopher and friend’ of Stevenson during his eventful life in the South Seas. The 
record of their friendship is singularly attractive and of great value. The illustrations 
from photographs, letters, etc., present a collection of Stevenson pictures that may be 
said to be unequaled. 


wood WANDERINGS By WINTHROP PACKARD 


Illustrated by Charles Copeland. $1.20 net; postage, 10 cents. 


This, the third in order of season, is the fourth and last volume to be published in 
the New England Year series. It celebrates the delights of autumn as only Mr. Packard 
knows how to ce:ebrate them. 


The GONFESSION of a REBELLIOUS WIFE 


50 cents net (probable price) 


The most remarkable and searching human document from the point of view of 
the psychology of the marriage relation to be published in years. The writer shows rare 
power and strength of character, as well as a masterly gift of expression. 


Order Now from Your Bookseller or from 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








READY SEPTEMBER 10th 


Revell’s Fall Issues 


Author of ‘Dr. Luke of the Labrador’’ 


NORMAN DUNCAN’S ew story is 


Billy Topsail and Company another rousing volume of “ The Billy Topsail 
Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 Books,’’ brimful of the same fun and courage 


and arin experiences as its predecessors 
Dr. Grenfell’s New “Labrador Book’? 
WILFRED T. GRENFELL’S idle 
Down to the Sea carry with them all the glamour of romance Yet 
Hart, no, Ch, net $00 yy een seul et cand en 
A New Writer of Unusual Promise 


A Bluestocking in India DR. WINIFRED HESTON’S charming 


: story is told in letters written by a medical mis- 
Her Medical Wards and Messages Home sionary from India. It abounds in feminine deli- 


12mo, Cloth, net, $1.00 cacy of touch, keenness of insight, and refreshing humor. 
Author of ‘Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,’’ ete. 

on . - CLARA E. LAUGHLIN’S latest may be 

Everybody’s Lonesome truthfully called her best work, No one who 


A True Fairy Story. _ Illustrated by feels its charm will question the assertion that it 
: lly the cleverest theme this versatile writer has yet 
A.I Keller. 12mo, Cloth, net, 75c. te 


carried through to remarkable success. 


A Story Without a Beginning or an End 
MELVILLE CHATER’S novel is of strong 
The Eternal Rose human qualities, the deus ex machina being an 


ancient, curiously wrought box, carved with 
12mo, Cloth, net, $1.00 children’s faces, which evokes everywhere the spirit of 
humor and pathos. 


TWO POPULAR GIFT BOOKS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 
HUGH BLACK WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


@, Comfort. UNIFORM WITH “FRIEND- | @, Little Problems of Married Life 
SHIP” AND «WORK. The Baedeker to Matrimony 


8vo, Cloth. Decorated Pages, net, $1.50 Decorated in Colors. !6mo, Cloth, net, $1.00 


The third of the famous “’ Gift Trio,"’ by Hugh Black, is The author of ‘Self-Control: Its Kingship and Majesty”’ 
upon a theme no less universal than the earlier two, and has here produced a book appealing to every one, fasci- 
will no doubt be equally popular. nating, sincere, helpful. 


Author of Oh! Christina!’ Second Edition in Preparation 
. , J.J. BELL’S latest and best story. As the 
Wullie McWattie’s Master Grand Rapids Herald puts it: ‘ There is a 


Wedtssted. Cloth. net, 0c smile in every line and a laugh on every page 
: oe, : of this little volume.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. — Chicago, 80 Wabash Ave. — Toronto — London — Edinburgh 
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Some New Issues of Duffield & Company 
Edmond Rostand’s CHANTECLER 


Miss Gertrude Hall’s translation of this famous play has just been published in book form. $1.25 net ; postage, 10c. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


RICHARD DEHAN 


One Braver Thing 


‘* Balzac is the parallel to Mr. Dehan in scope and 
standpoint, in lavishness and ruthlessness.’’—London 
Daily Mai!. $1.40 net. 

H. de VERE STACPOOLE 
The Pools of Silence 

A romance of the tragedy of the Congo by the 
author of ** The Blue Lagoon’’ and ‘* The Crimson 
Azaleas.’” $1.50. 

GILBERT CANNAN 
Devious Ways 

A remarkable combination of poetic fancy and 

stern realism, by the author of ‘* Peter Homunculus.”’ 


$1.50. 
RUDOLF BESIER 


Don 
J. B. FAGAN 
The Earth 
Two volumes, uniform in style, the first of a new 
series, ‘‘ Plays of To-day and To-morrow.’’ Both 
have been distinguished by unusual success upon the 
stage. Each $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


RALPH DURLAND 
Oxford 
A handsome volume, enriched with thirty-two 
pictures in color by William A. Wildman, and filled 
with anecdotes and information about the venerable 
university. $5.00 net. 
LEWIS MELVILLE 


The Life and Letters of William 
Beckford 
A strain of eccentricity in William Beckford, the 
author of ‘* Vathek,’’ born the heir to vast wealth, 
made his life and letters not only picturesque and 
curious in themselves, but striking in their view of 
eighteenth century England. $3.50 net. 


J. M. KENNEDY 


The Quintessence of Nietzsche 
A lucid and remarkable book, the first to appear 
since the publication of the philosopher's autobiography. 


MARGUERITE BRYANT 


Anne Kempburn: Truthseeker 

A new novel by the author of that remarkable 
work, ‘* Christopher Hibbault : Roadmaker,’’ now in 
its sixth edition. $1.30 net. 


KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


White Roses 
A love story of the West and the open plains, 
with a frontispiece by James Montgomery Flagg 


$1.20 net. 
LILIAN BELL 


Angela’s Quest 
A striking story in the best vein of this popular 
author, with full-page illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. 
Ready September 15. $1.50. 


LILIAN DICKINS and MARY STANTON 
(Editors) 
An Eighteenth Century 
Correspondence 
A remarkably interesting series of letters by Dean 
Swift, Pitt, the Lytteltons, the Grenvilles, and others, 
to Sanderson Miller, Esq., of Radway, an eighteenth 
century architect ‘* with a genius for friendship.’’ With 
portraits and other illustrations. Large 8vo. $3.50 


net. 
RIGHT HON. G. E. W. RUSSELL 


Sketches and Snapshots 


A book that puts its readers into the company of 
many celebrities of the Victorian era, the author's 
relatives and friends. $2.50 net. 


G. R. 8S. TAYLOR 
Leaders of Socialism: Past and 
Present 
Character studies of the famous leaders of the 
Socialist movement, from a temperate and impartial 
standpoint. $1.00 net. 


HARRY GRAHAM 


The Bolster Book 


A, volume of frivolous essays by the irrepressible 
Captain Graham. It is a book that should find a place 
beneath every pillow. Ready in September. $1.50. 


$1.50 net. 


HEROIC SPAIN, by E. Boyle O'Reilly, a sympathetic study, from a new point of view, of the 
charm and dignity and strength of the Spanish nation. Ready September 15. $2.50 net. 

A WONDER BOOK and TANGLEWOOD TALES, with ten drawings in four colors by Maxfield 
Parrish. Ready in September. $2.50. 

A CHILD’S BOOK OF OLD VERSES, with pictures in color by Jessie Willcox Smith, whose 


pictures of child life are so well known and so popular. Ready in September. $2.50. 


TEN BOYS FROM HISTORY, by Kate Dickinson Sweetser, with illustrations by George 


Alfred Williams. Vivid narratives for younger readers, of ten boys who have played great parts in the world’s 
history. Ready in Sep ember. $2.00. 


36WEST 37? ST elem 
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YETEIGIG)|_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |SIORTOTS 
Hilda of the Hippodrome 


A Truly Beautiful Story Made Into a Truly 
Beautiful Book 


Unusual i HILDA 0/tfe Pathos 
HIPPODROME 


Clever [oy Character 


By DOROTHY CHARLOTTE PAINE 
With Cover Painting, Colored Frontispiece and Twenty-two Full-page Drawings by the Noted Artist 


PENRHYN STANLAWS 
HIS charming story will appeal particularly to girls, but will, 


nevertheless, be of interest to their mothers, fathers and brothers. 
It is full of heart interest—strong and impelling. The story is an 
extraordinary peep into the Bohemia of Stageland, with a subtle 
touch which leaves a lasting impression of the thorns along the path- 
way leading to success. Hilda dreamed of becoming a great singer ; 
her wonderful voice gives her, as a child, a first step forward, but 
adverse necessity makes her an acrobat. Then comes the story of 
sublime faith in the ultimate outcome, and the unconscious battle 
with sordid conditions, when, guarded only by sweetness of character 
and purity of soul, she rises above her surroundings and realizes 
her ambition. 

l2mo. Cloth. Beautiful Cover and Handsome Jacket. Price, $1.00 Net 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Publishers THE REILLY & BRITTON COMPANY Chicago 
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NEW FICTION 
WESTOVE R OF WANALAH WESTOVER OF 


A Story of Love and Life in Old Virginia 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Illustrated. Decorated Cover. $1.50 


This is one of the best efforts of a great master of Southern romance. 
It deals with social and political conditions as they existed in an/e-bellum 
Virginia. An important part is played by ‘* Judy Peters,”’ a singular 
female political boss in the mountain districts, who has appeared in a 
previous book and is one of the most unique characters ever created in Ameri- 
can fiction. Of course, there is a love story, and a very charming one. 





a A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNCLE TERRY’’ 
THE castie| 


pritoens THE CASTLE BUILDERS 
awecna«s | By CHARLES CLARK MUNN Illustrated. $1.50 


The chief ‘‘castle builder” is a young man of brains, who not only 
dreams of a city where the story finds but a sleepy coast village, but who 
knows how to go about it. In this he joins forces with ‘‘ Uncie Asa” 
Webster, a rural philosopher of a personality as delightful as quaint, and 
the father of the heroine. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 


THE 


Mosher Books 


Y new general Catalogue 
will be ready in October. 
Its special literary value has 
given this List a unique position 
in the world of book-making 
for book-lovers. A beautifully 
proportioned octavo, printed in 
red and black, eighty pages, 
in old rose wrappers. 
Sent without charge to all 
who are interested in choice 
editions at moderate prices. 


Thomas B. Mosher 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE SPANISH REGIME 
IN MISSOURI 


Two vols. Price, $12.00. Edition of 1200 sets 


HISTORY OF MISSOURI 
Three vols. Price, $18.co. Edition of 2400 sets 
By LOUIS HOUCK 


Handsomely Printed and Bound in Cloth 


NAETER BROTHERS 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 
The British general decided 
The colonists must be dislodged, and he 
So belittled their powers, he chose to 
Brave them from the front, and they upon a hill — 
In itself a strong defence, then strengthened 
By their earthworks. Oh! ‘twas costly conceit. 

—Bunker Hill. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Best Books for Summer and Fall 


— 2 oe A Sequel to “ The Wooing of 
Sool Up to Calvin $ Calvin Parks” 
to CALVIN'S By LAURA E. RICHARDS 
LAURA. E - RICHARDS The same old lovable Down East characters appear, with further 
incidents and associations. Interestingly written and described as only 
Mrs. Richards, with her thorough knowledge of the people and locality, 
can depict. Jilustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


Wayward Anne By CURTIS YORKE 


The plot of ‘‘ Wayward Anne’”’ is simplicity itself. An unconven- 
tional friendship of a man, who is under a cloud, with a girl who 
believes in him, forms its basis. C/oth. J12mo. 


A Labrador Spring 


By CHARLES WENDELL 
TOWNSEND, M. D. 


Author of “Along the Labrador Coast” 


The chief object of Dr. Townsend’s trip 
to Labrador was a study of the brief north- 
ern spring, with its meltings now banks, its 
bursting buds and procession of flowers, its 
migrating birds and Indians, and the varied 
4 spring activities of its white settlers, fully } 
|e i" illustrated by numerous well-chosen photo-_ |} 
rn raphs taken on the trip. ///ustrated. 
I WY ‘ Clovh. 12mo. $1.50. , SY %S CartisYorke 














A Scout’s Story By OWEN RHOSCOMYL 


Author of “Battlement and Tower,” “The White Rose of Arno,” etc. 

A thrilling narrative of savage warfare and treasure hunting in 
Patagonia, by an author noted for his power and imagination. ///us- 
trated. Cloth. 12mo. $1.25. 


The White River Raft 


By LEWIS B. MILLER 


A largely true story of a logging trip into the flooded forests of 
Arkansas, followed by an eventful raft voyage down the Mississippi. ) 
A splendid story, full of adventure and excitement. ///ustrated by 

J. W. F. Kennedy. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Beautiful 
England Series 


A new, exquisite series, illustrating the 
prominent features of picturesque England. 
The volumes will be printed on fine paper, each containing 48 pages, 
size 74 x 954, of letter-press, and 12 reproductions of water colors by 
Ernest Haslehust. ach, boaed, $1.25. 
































Pictured by Ernest Haslehust Oxford, by F. D. How; Shakespeare Land, by Canon Danks 
ney Cave Canterbury, by Walter Jerrold; Windsor, by Edward Thomas 
The Lakes, by A. G. Bradley; The Thames, by C. E. Mitton 


DANA ESTES & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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MAGAZINE 











Have you 
in your office or works 


a man ambitious to enlarge his education, but 
through lack of means unable to do soP 





You have, without doubt, and here is your 
opportunity to help him obtain his ambition 

| without expense on his part—or yours. 

If you know the man, send us his name and 

| address. 

If you feel you have him in your establishment, 

but can’t locate him— 





Post the notice below 
where your employees will see it 


Do you 
wish thorough instruction in any Branch ot 
Engineering, or in any other subject ? 


Do you 
desire to enlarge your education and earning 
power without the expenditure of a single dollar, 
or of time from your regular work P 


You do? 


Then write today for full particulars. 


Technical Education Department 


The Cassier Magazine Co. 
| 12 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 
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Lippincot?’s Magazine 


* SEPTEMBER 1910 * 


The summer’s-end number of the Magazine will show a stimu- 
lating table of contents, well varied, highly seasoned, and 
guaranteed to tempt even the languid reader from his inertia, 


“THE MISCHIEF OF TIME” 


A NOTABLE COMPLETE NOVEL 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN 


This beguiling story of English social life sparkles with the witty dialogue and 
amusing situations which have made the writer so popular in former fiction. Her 
novelettes, ‘The Road to Gretna Green’’ and ‘‘Color of Rose,’’ appeared in recent 
issues of Lippincott’ s. 

* 


Among the short stories in September will be ““FLAHERTY’'S PROMO- 
TION,’ by BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON, the dramatic story of an 
ambitious politician—and his finish; ‘“‘THE LADY OR THE SPIDER,”’ 
by WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT, a detective story of fine conception and 
unexpected ending (Mr. Comfort’s novel, ‘‘Routledge Rides Alone,’’ has taken the 
conspicuous place among this year’s big books); “THE BROWN PAPER PAR- 
CEL,’ by KARL von KRAFT, a touching instance of faithfulness; ‘* THE 
INSPIRATION,” by ANNE PEACOCK, showing how a certain idea works 
out through different temperaments; ‘‘THE SILLY THINGS,” by FRANK 
LAWRENCE, an original tale in which love levels everything. 


“SUBIACO,” By pr. J. ORBAAN 


A beautiful and suggestive description of a motor trip around Rome. 


> 
CONCENTRATED THOUGHTS IN “WAYS OF THE HOUR” 


“‘Hich Prices and the Goddess of Gauds,’’ by Minna Thomas Antrim; ‘‘ The 
Practical Value of Christian Science Optimism,’’ by Louise Satterthwaite; ‘‘A Brief 
for Brevity,’ by Frank M. Bicknell; ‘‘Coffee Cakes and Cupid,’’ by Homer Croy. 


Seasonable poems, and many pages of our famous ‘WALNUTS AND WINE." 


IN SEPTEMBER 
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Popular Copyrighted Fiction 


Why not have the satisfaction of owning the 
books you read, when they cost so little? 


45 Cents Each; Postage, 12 Cents 


The great literary successes of the time—books that have attained their 
great popularity through intrinsic merit. In their physical makeup these 
splendid books have character and distinction such as are not usually found 
excepting in the more expensive editions. They are full library size, well 
printed on excellent paper, most of them are illustrated—some with the finest 
color work—and all are attractively bound in cloth in the very best manner 


known to the trade. 


Aladdin & Co.—Herbert Quick. 

Apple cf Discord, The—Earle Ashley Walcott. 
Arms and the Woman—Harold MacGrath. 
Arsene Lupin, Gentleman Burglar—LeBlanc. 
Arsene Lupin vs. Sherlock Holmes—LeBlanc. 
At the Time Appointed—A. Maynard Barbour. 
Awakening of Helena Richie—M. Deland. 


Barabbas—Marie Corelli. 

Barlasch of the Guard—Henry Seton Merriman. 

Barriers Burned Away—E. P. Roe. 

Beverly of Graustark—George Barr McCutch- 
eon. 

Breakers Ahead—A. Maynard Barbour. 

By Right of Sword—Arthur W. Marchmont. 


Caged; or, Alf. Spriggs, Cracksman—Headon 
Hill. 

Carolina Lee—Lilian Bell. 

Castaway, The—Hallie Erminie Rives. 

Castle Craneycrow—George Barr McCutcheon. 

Children of the Ghetto—Israe! Zangwill. 

Choir Invisible, The—James Lane Allen. 

Christian, The—Hall Caine. 

Circular Staircase, The—Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart. 

Colonel Carter of Cartersville—F. H. Smith. 

Colonel of the Red Huzzars—John Reed Scott. 

Corner House, The—Fred M. White. 

Cowardice Court—George Barr McCutcheon. 

Crime on Canvas, A—Fred M. White. 

Crisis, The—Winston Churchill. 

Crossing, The—Winston Churchill. 

Crucible, The—Mark Lee Luther. 

Daughter of Astrea, A—Oppenheim. 

David Harum—Edward Noyes Westcott. 

Dissolving Circle, The—Will Lillibridge. 

Doctor Luke of the Labrador—Norman Duncan. 

Doctor, The—Ralph Connor. . 

Double Life, The—Gaston , Leroux. 


Emmy Lou—George Madden Martin. 
Eternal City, The—HaW Caine. 

‘air God, The—Lew/Wallace. 

‘air Margaret—F~ Marion Crawford. 

‘at of the Land, The—John W. Streeter. 
Piligree Ball, The—Anna Katharine Green. 
‘iring Line, The—Robert W. Chambers. 

‘or Jacinta—Harold Bindloss. 

Forsaken Inn, The—Anna Katharine Green. 
four Pools Mystery—Jean Webster. 
Freckles—Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford—G. R. Chester. 
Graustark—George Barr McCutcheon. 

Heart of a Child, The—Frank Danby. 
Hesper—Hamlin Garland. 


Philadelphia 


House of Mirth—Edith Morton. 
House of a Thousand Candles—M. Nicholson. 


Infatuation—Lloyd Osbourne. 
In the Bishop’s Carriage—Miriam Michelson. 
Iron Heel, The—Jack London. 


Jewel; A Chapter in Her Life—Clara Louise 
Burnham. 

Jewel’s Story Book—Clara Louise Burnham. 

Jewel Weed—Alice Ames Winter. 


Knight of the Cumberland, A—John Fox, Jr. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter—Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Lavender and Old Lace—Myrtle Reed. 

Little Brother of the Rich, A—Joseph Medill 
Patterson. 

Loves of Pelleas and Etarre, The—Zona Gale. 


a, in Lower Ten, The—Mary Roberts Rine- 

lart. 

Marriage Broker, The—Florence Warden. 

Miss Frances Baird, Detective—R. N. Kauffman 

Money Changers, The—Upton Sinclair. 

Morning Glory Club, The—G. A. Kyle. 

My Lady Laughter—Dwight Tilton. 

Mysterious Mr. Sabin—Oppenheim. 

Mystery Island—E. H. Hurst. 

New East Lynne, The—Clara Morris. 

New Tenant, The—Oppenheim. 

Old Mr. Davenant’s Money—Frances Powell. 

Other Side of the Door, The—Lucia Chamber- 
lain. 

Peggy at Spinster Farm—Helen Winslow. 

Perfume of the Lady in Black—Leroux. 

Pomp and Circumstance—D. Gerrard. 

Post Girl, The—Edward C. Booth. 

Prophet’s Landing—Edwin A. Dix. 


Redemption of David Corson, The—Charles Ed- 
ward Goss. 

Riverman, The—Stewart Edward White. 

Romance Island—Zona Gale. 

Scarlet Feather, The—Houghton Townley. 

Side-Stepping with Shorty—Sewell Ford. 

Stow Market Mystery, The—Louis Tracy. 

Three Keys, The—Frederic Ormont. 

Throckmorton—Molly Elliott Seawell. 

Together—Robert Herrick. 

To Win the Love He Sought—Oppenheim. 

Under Dog, The—F. Hopkinson Smith. 

Web of the Golden Spider, The—lrederick 
Orin Bartlett. 

Wroth—Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

Yellow Face, The—F red M. White. 


John Wanamaker ew York 
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New and Complete 


Without question, the most service- 
able volume to have available for 
quick reference that can be found 


Price, $1.00; by Mail, $1.32 


The size of this work is 104 x 13'4 inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably 
bound in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping. 


During the last few years changes without number have been wrought that render an 
old atlas useless. New towns have sprung up; old cities and towns have grown. Many 
thousand miles of new railroads have been built. These changes have been recorded in 
The Universal Atlas of the World. 

THE MAPS—There are over 120 pages, beautifully printed in colors, representing 
every portion of the earth as it is 40-day. 

hese plates have been engraved from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and 
are believed to be the most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the 
whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean-cut throughout, carefully graded in size, to 
convey at a glance the relative importance of places On the margin of each map is a 
quick-reference index of principal towns, cities, counties, etc. 

RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and, with very few exceptions, 
in crowded or densely populated sections every railroad station and post office is named. 

POPULATION—A valuable feature of this new work is an exhaustive list of 
cities and towns, giving populations in accordance with the /a¢est census or estimates from 
reliable sources. 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES—An 8-page supplement, giving 
portraits and biographical sketch of each of our Presidents, 

PANAMA AND THE ISTHMIAN CANAL-—A rew 8-page supplement 
gives a complete history and description of the country and of “‘ the greatest business enter- 
prise of the ages,” together with plates in color showing the final plans of the Canal 
(double-page), a comprehensive profile of the Canal, a map of our Canal Zone, and the 
distance chart showing mileage of routes via Panama as contrasted with routes ia 
Cape Horn. 

An Index-Gazetteer of 48 pages gives valuable data concerning the principal towns 
of the world. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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)SCRIBNER BOOKS 


= Sena JY, 


CELT AND SAXON By George Meredith 


As the name denotes, this hitherto unpublished novel by the great writer of fiction 
turns on divergencies in character between the Irishman and the Anglo-Saxon, and, though 
not quite finished, but standing complete as far as it goes, it is worthy to rank with the 
author's greatest work. It gives in vivid manner clear views of English life in town and 
country ; it gives strongly individualized characters, English and Irish, some of great charm, 
and others, who, though lacking that quality, win the reader’s sympathy because the 
writer's power of presentation makes them so well understood ; and, beyond all, it sets forth 
in a remarkably impartial and human way the attitude toward each other of these two races 
and the elements that cause it. $1.50 


ONCE UPON A TIME By Richard Harding Davis 


This is the first book of stories published by Mr. Davis in nine 
years. Some are based on the horrors of the Congo; the battles of 
the Spanish War ; the invasion of Massachusetts by the Red Army of 
the National Guard. Others present such fascinating people as Clay 
and Hope in ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune’; as Van Bibber and Eleanor 
Schuyler in ‘*Van Bibber and Others.” All are written with 
Mr Davis's famous and yet indefinable charm. They are his best 
work, showing, as they do, an even deeper feeling and keener insight 
than he has before displayed —a profounder comprehension and appre- 
ciation of human nature and human motives. Jilustrated. $1.50 


A MOTLEY  —___ By John Galsworthy 


Wonderfully clear insight into character ; remarkable comprehension of all classes of 
society ; extraordinary skill in the narration and interpretation of what he sees: these are 
the more striking characteristics displayed in this volume of fiction by Mr. Galsworthy— 
one of the most prominent English writers, both as a dramatist and novelist, in England; 
the author of “‘ Fraternity,” ‘“‘A Country House,”’ and of that play so successful in England 
and America, “‘ Strife.” 

“There are twenty-eight stories, studies, impressions—mere literary flashlights—which 
have such a haunting vividness of intensity that they are as unforgetable as scenes revealed 
by the glare of lightning amid the thunder and torrent of a storm.’ —/altimore Sun. 

$1.20 net ; postage extra 


REST HARROW By Maurice Hewlett 
eases = ol 


Mr. Hewlett’s two novels ‘‘ Halfway House’’ and ‘‘ Open 
Country "’ told of the development and adventures of Senhouse, the 
poet, botanist, vagabond, and of Sanchia and Mary Middleham, per- 
haps the most interesting and fascinating characters in recent fiction. 
In this new romance he brings the story of each of these three people 
to its climax. More full of incident than the other two novels, with 
a more swiftly moving plot and many dramatic incidents, “ Rest 
Harrow "’ is Mr. Hewlett’s masterpiece, a story that for its characters, 
its exquisite style, and its wonderful —— for the open air, stands 
among the few great novels of modern English literature. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : NEW YORK 
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THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
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Contents for September, 1910-4 /' 


Frontispiece Portrait—Gertrude Atherton. 

Color Insert—‘‘ Interior of a Barn”’ 

In the World of Letters (illustrated) 

Gertrude Atherton: The Woman As She Is (Illustrated) F. M. Holly 
Gertrude Atherton the Novelist (Illustrated) Richard Le Gallienne 
The World of Gertrude Atherton (Illustrated) Herman Scheffauer 
Poems of Nero . V. Heckscher 
ee I i us Vocvuedseeadeduhvaweebuue Montrose J. Moses 
The Cry of the Disillusioned (Poem) Cale Young Rice 
The ‘ Cranford” of Mrs. Gaskell (Illustrated) W. /. Roberts 
oe cin den due eewsedsennekeaeete Edgar Jepson 
Reading With a Man iad J. Berg Esenwein 
The Call of Awtuon €Foem) oy ois ic inies cet decent Edward H. S. Terry 
The Book Outlook 

My Books (Poem) N. B. Ripley 
The Religious World in New Bonks J. R. Miller, D.D. 
For the Reader of New Fiction 


The Devourers—Happy Island—The Window of the White Cat—-When Love 
Calls Men to Arms—QOnce Aboard the Lugger—Vera of the Strong Heart— 
The Way Up—Honesty’s Garden— One Braver Thing—La Barriere—Every- 
body’s Lonesome—The Power and the Glory. 
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Is your Canning done? 
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If not, now is the time to commence. With the larger fruits, such as peaches, 
pears, plums, etc., and the vegetables at their best, there is no time to be lost. 
You will find Mrs. Rorer’s book, Canning and Preserving, a wonderful 
help. You cannot fail in your work if you follow her directions. Isn’t that 
worth something? To have your jellies come out right—no mistakes, no 
reboiling, no worry, no fret-—what wouldn’t a woman give to insure such a 
result? The recipes cover all fruits and vegetables, and other items, such as 

| syrups, vinegars, fruit drinks, etc. Mrs. Rorer tells you how to can and pre- 
serve, how to make jellies, marmalades, fruit butters—in fact all you may want 

to know on the subjeéct. 


Cloth bound, only 50 cents 
Mrs. Rorer’s Vegetable Cookery and 
Meat Substitutes 


Most people use but few vegetables. They are not aware of the great variety 
at hand. What do you say to forty or fifty different kinds, all good, all 
palatable, all healthful, and easily bought and prepared. Well, in this book of 
Mrs. Rorer’s she gives you many recipes for cooking and serving this great 
variety of vegetables, and tells their uses and purposes. The book contains 
chapters on Appetizers, Soups, Eggs, Sauces, Salads, Salad Dressings, Vege- 
table Cookery, Flavorings, Garnishes, Breads, Canning, Desserts, Pudding 
Sauces, Fruits, Nut Milks and Substitutes for Meats. A great book, and 
one that will pay, in comfort and health, many times its cost. 


Cloth bound, $1.50; by mail $1.62 
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Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book Many Ways for Eggs 


An excellent little book, full of many new recipes 
for cooking eggs. And when once you try them, 
you'll be glad of the book. 


Cloth, 35 cents; by mail 38 cents 


The best in existence. 736 pages of the choicest 
recipes in all departments of cookery, fully illus- 
trated. The chapters on How to Buy Meats, and 
Carving are enough to commend it to any one. 


In washable cloth, $2.00; by mail $2.20 New Salads 


Mrs. Rorer says that, for health purposes, a 


My Best 250 Recipes salad should be part of every day's dinner. Well, 


: ; é here in this book are many fine, choice recipes to 
Mrs. Rorer’s selected choicest recipes, the ones tickle the palate and give that nice finish to a 
that have most strongly appealed to her. good meal. 


Cloth bound, 50 cents; by mail 55 cents Cloth bound, only 50 cents 


At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
MAY 20 1940 


24 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Ralph D. Paine 


ALPH D. PAINE, author of 
The Head Coach, published in 
the spring, does practically all 
of his work in a little bunga- 
low on his farm in Durham, 
New Hampshire. The name of the place 
is Shankhassick Farm. It has been in 
the family for ten generations ; it was built 
in 1685, and has stood off a number of 
Indian attacks, surviving more than one 
massacre which razed to the ground prac- 
tically all the villages and farms along the 
valley. In the orchard of this old farm 
Mr. Paine has built a rough little shanty, 
which he calls his bungalow, and where 
he does all of his writing. He says of it: 


I find. great contentment in this combination 
of writing and farming, mostly writing; for the 
author who goes to farming will find a type- 
writer his most valuable piece of machinery for 
making a living out of the soil. I work at my 
profession pretty steadily from eight in the 
morning until five in the afternoon, six days in 
the week, and have not been able to afford, thus 
far, the luxury of sitting around and waiting 
for inspiration. However, I thoroughly enjoy 
hard work; the more of it the better. 


This quiet life, which began about two 
years ago, is a great contrast to the 
writer's earlier life. He left Yale in 1894, 
with a record as a ‘varsity oar and 
football player, and took up newspaper 
work with the Philadelphia “Press,” and 
later with the New York “Herald.” He 
continued in that way for eight years; was 
a filibuster in the Cuban rebellion in 
1896-1897; was in the field through the 


No. 1 


Spanish War; and was in China a year 
during the Boxer outbreak of 1900. Five 
times he has been abroad on service as a 
correspondent for newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

His first book appeared in 1906, and 
since then seven more have been pub- 
lished. “It has been my experience,” he 
says, “that with independence and no 
more than a moderate degree of talent, a 
man can find prosperity and happiness in 
making a living with his pen.” 


Charles F. Holder 
Author of Channel Islands of California 
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Robert Herrick 
Author of A Life for a Life 


Photograph by “ The Gledhills” 


Where Francis Lynde Writes 

Francis Lynde, author of The Taming 
of Red Butte Western, though formerly 
an active railroad man, now lives a quiet 
life near Chattanooga, Tennessee. He 
says: 


Our home is on the rocky slope of Lookout 
Mountain, as isolated as a hermitage, and four 
good miles from the city which it overlooks. 
Down in one corner of the lot I have a little 
shack of a study in which, six days of the week, 
I grind from seven in the morning till twelve, 
and from seven in the evening until any old 
time when I happen to realize that it’s bedtime. 
All over the lot there are tons and tons of the 
country rock, big bou!ders and slabs; and under 
the house there is a small machine and black- 
smith shop. Pleasanct afternoons I cut stone 
and lay it, in retaining walls, boundary walls, 
or the walls of a new Wideview. Rainy after- 
noons J blacksmith, or tinker in the machine 
shop on little labor-saving devices, for the 
house, or an old automobile which gives me 
quite as much pleasure in the way of repairing 
and devising improvements as it does in the 
driving. Once in a blue moon or so I go toa 
town, but rarely unless I have to. Once in a 
dozen blue moons some literary club or high- 
school committee or lecture bureau will get a 
derrick-hitch on me and drag me out to bluff an 
audience into the belief that I know more about 
some certain subject than it does. And when 


this happens, I’m careful to have the old white 
steamer fired up and waiting at the stage door. 

Even the Sundays hardly break the monotony. 
From a time so far back that I can’t remember 
the year, I’ve been the lay-reader for a poor 
little parish at the foot of the mountain suburb. 
That accounts for the Sunday forenoon. And 
the afternoon usually sees a little friendly gath- 
ering here in the shack study—mostly men, 
mostly young men, who come and make smoke 
—talk with the man who, though no longer 
young, is still—thank God!—as young in heart 
and interest and ambition and optimism as ever 
he was. 

I love my work; but so do thousands of 
others, in thousands of other walks of life. 1 
don’t know anything about “inspiration,” or 
“moods,” or “the creative white heat,” or “the 
artistic temperament,” or any of those things. 
But I can put word to word, just as I can lay 
stone upon stone in a wall; and I’m not above 
taking the words apart and putting them to- 
gether in a better wav. just as I’d take the stone 
up in the derrick-fall and reset it if it didn’t 
please me. That’s humdrum, too; deadly hum- 
drum for the general. But I get stacks of pleas- 
ure out oi both kinds of building. You see, 
I'm just a plain mechanic after all, with an in- 
born mechanic’s love of making things, and 
making them different, and finding a keen de- 
light in discovering that the ten-thousandth part 
of an inch in calibering is still a quantity sen- 
sible to the eye and the touch. 
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In the World of Letters z <3 


Grace. Miller White 


Mrs. White, author of Tess of the Storm 
Country, has had a rather unusual career 
both as a woman and as a novelist. Mar- 
ried when she was fifteen, Mrs. White 
was the mother of five children before she 
was twenty-three. At that age she was 
left a widow in Butte, Montana, with four 
children, one of whom was blind. 

Finding it necessary to start out to earn 
her own living for herself and her chil- 
dren, Mrs. White began by canvassing for 
insurance. She presently became connected 
with a drug firm, and traveled for them 
through the Middle West and some of the 
Southern States. 

In 1899 she came to New York, with 
the idea of settling down, and there she 
engaged in secretarial work with the Paris 
Exposition Commission. This lasted but 
a year, and, finding herself absolutely 
without resources, she turned to newspaper 
work. 

Her education had been very defective, 
owing to her early marriage, but she had, 


Henryk Sienkiewicz 


From a new photograph 


whenever possible, attended private even- 
ing schools. In this way she got enough 
education to qualify for college, though 
she did not proceed to enter one. 

Mrs. White’s first attempt at newspaper 
work had to do with the McKinley presi- 
dential campaign; and though she had 
never undertaken anything of the kind 


, 
before, she pulled herself together and 
did her best. It must have been a very 
good best, for she became a regular con- 
tributor to the paper, and was even en- 
gaged to do some public speaking. 

Her first novel, Tess of the Storm 
Country, was published this year, and she 
has another book in hand, which a:new 
publisher has already contracted for. In 
order to get the material for this second 
book, Mrs. White wandered around Paris 
at night for the space of three months, 








Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson and the 
Real American Baby 


Mrs. Crewdson's American Baby Abroad is a 
delightful little story 


an American correspondent having prom- 
ised to fly to her rescue should anything 
unusual occur. 

At the present time Mrs. White has her 
oldest son just finishing a post-graduate 
course at Heidelberg, and it is said that 
the mother does not look much older than 
the son. Altogether, the story of this 
writer is one of special color and interest, 
showing what the American woman can 
do when circumstances necessitate her 
starting out to make a career for herself. 


O. Henry 
William Snyder Porter, who is known 
to the fiction-reading public as “O. Henry,” 





The Book 


News Monthly 


Richard Steel Writing Home to His Wife 


After an old engraving 


died in the early part of June in the 
Polyclinic Hospital, in New York City. 
Mr. Porter was born in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, in 1867. After some years spent 
on a ranch in his boyhood, he went in 
for newspaper work, and later bought 
a paper in Austin, Texas. The paper lived 
but a short time, and Mr. Porter went out 
to Central America, returning after a little 
while to Texas, where he was urged by a 
friend to try some tales of ranch life. He 
wrote a story, which was accepted, and 
after that he wrote more stories, and they, 
too, were accepted, until presently he 
found himself one of the leading short 
story writers in America. 

Mr. Porter has always had strong ob- 
jections to anything in the nature of self- 
advertising, with the result that less has 
been known of his private life than of the 
lives of most contemporary writers. His 
stories have gone into thousands of homes 
all over the land, and also in England ; and 
wherever they have gone they have won a 
secure place for their author in the hearts 
of their readers. 


Edwin W. Chubb 


Professor Edwin Watts Chubb, author 
of Stories of Authors, recently published, 
has for long been a teacher of literature. 
He was graduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege, and studied for a year in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He is now Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Ohio Univer- 
sity. He has contributed largely to the 
“Atlantic” and ‘“Poet-Lore,” and is the 
author of a useful book on English Words. 


Memory for Faces 

Mr. F. Berkeley Smith is said to have 
a remarkable memory for faces. He re- 
members easily people he sees casually in 
street cars or on the street. He is a 
decorative illustrator and book-cover de- 
signer, as well as a writer. Indeed, he 
has taught book-cover designing. Mr. 
Smith has also done a great deal of enter- 
taining as story teller, amateur actor, etc. 
He was at Princeton with Booth Tark- 
ington and Jesse Lynch Williams, going en 
tour with the Glee Club. For the last 
six or seven years he has lived in France, 
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and his wife is a French woman who 
has lectured successtully in this country 
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Winston Churchill on the Novel 
\ly Winston Churchill 


asked for his views on the contemporary 


was recently 


novel. He expressed himself as follows 


Ot late year the novel has assumed a great 

f forms. I am catholic enough to enjoy 
them al Provided a novel is the natural ex 
pression of the man or woman who writes it, 
it is interesting, no matter what form it takes 

im speaking, of course, of good, or, rather 
well-written, novels 
However, I should say that one marked ten 
dency of late years is to shorten a novel. | 
suppose many people have observed the phenom- 
enon, when they confine themselves to serious 
books for a long period of time, or when on a 
long and leisurely sojourn in the country, they 
find it easier to read the old-fashioned novel of 
three volumes. Our forefathers not only read 
serious books, but they had also their leisure. 
The modern novel has shown a tendency to 
adapt itself to modern conditions, by having 
eliminated from the story what might now be 
deemed inessentials and little journeys aside. It 
is apt, especially in the many novels that deal 
with the subject of the relations of the sexes, 
to be a mere thread confined to the principal 
personages in the story itself. But it is impos- 
sible to generalize, such has been the expansion 
in the functions of the novel, which I think is 
the main change—this expansion, I mean. Mr. 
Henry James has hewn out a new path; Mr. 


Meredith, who may well be called modern, an- 


other. And the possibilities of this expansion 
seem toon limitless \ll true efforts su 
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honest, but who played politics according to the 
rules t the warn e 

His grandson, Harlan, | have intended to rep- 
resent the new school of public men, the kind 
that has developed more particularly since 
Roosevelt's time who are disciples of the 
square deal 

In drawing my women I have taken charac- 
teristics which I have observed in persons whom 
I have known, and applied them to my imagi- 
nary ones, but no living person has been lifted 
bodily into the book, or any considerable part 
of one. 


The Deaths of Drs. Furnivall and Rolfe 

The death of Dr. F. J. Furnivall, at 
the age of eighty-five, was announced in 
July. Dr. Furnivall’s ability and 
standing as a Shakespearean scholar were 
such that his going will cause him to be 
sadly missed. Those who knew him per- 
sonally found him to be indeed “a grand 
old man.” The death of W. J. Rolfe oc- 
curred at almost the same time. Dr. Rolfe’ 
edition of the Shakespeare plays is one o 
the best known and most used. 
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Bath House. 
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Scene of The Gorgeous Isle 


Gertrude Atherton 


The Woman as She Is 
By F. M. Holly 


HOSE persons who have been 
fortunate enough to meet 
Mrs. Atherton will recall her 
remarkably beautiful golden 
hair, which is especially strik- 
ing in this day of manufactured coiffures. 
A well-known society woman, impressed 
by this gift of Nature, said: 
“Mrs. Atherton, may I ask what you are 
going to do when your hair turns gray?” 
“That will not happen,” replied Mrs. 
Atherton, in her most determined manner. 
“My grandmother's hair was golden at 
ninetvy—besides, I can always go to Paris.” 
In writing anything about \[rs. Ather- 
ton, one is tempted to repeat anecdote 
after anecdote, as her stories are always 
well worth while. Newspaper reporters 
will tell with what delight they seek an 
interview with her, as she is the best 
“copy” imaginable. A brilliant talker, full 
of vitality and originality, she gives of 


herself freely, and at the same time acts 
as an incentive to others to put their best 
foot forward. She is always ready to 
listen to other people’s views, and to draw 
out the reticent ones. But there is one 
thing that Mrs. Atherton always demands 
—that she shall not be bored. No social 
function can draw her unto itself if there 
is the slightest danger that bores lurk 
therein. 

While in New York last winter, Mrs. 
Atherton was besieged by invitations from 
people in society, and from people out 
of it, from the very best and most repre- 
sentative men and women in the literary 
world, and from those strange beings who 
are supposed to make up the dimly lighted 
land of Bohemia. She will not, however, 
accept invitations if they follow each other 
in rapid succession; and if she is due at a 
breakfast or luncheon one day, she declines 
an invitation for the night before. For 
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Mrs. Atherton must have her sleep, and 
much more of it than the average man or 
woman living in large cities, and she must, 
at the same time, maintain regularity in 
her daily living. When she starts on a 
novel she shuts herself off from every 





Gertrude Atherton 


Aged two years 


one, and even a member of her own family 
or one of her most intimate friends dare 
not cross her threshold. Then, when the 
manuscript is ready for the publisher, she 
allows herself a few weeks of society, the 
play and the opera, with a little time re- 
served for one or two special articles writ- 
ten to order. She does all her work, by 
the way, on a typewriter, and never em- 
ploys a secretary. 

Because Mrs. Atherton was one of the 
first of the American novelists to write 
frankly of life as she felt it, people began 
to wag their heads and draw a mental pic- 
ture of her very far from the truth. They 
talked of her as lacking in domesticity, in 
womanliness, and in a lot of other femi- 
nine attributes. She was pictured as the 
most daring of women; whereas, the truth 
of the matter is that Mrs. Atherton is 
simple in her tastes and in her manner of 
living. She does not indulge in exaggera- 
tions of any kind. She dresses artistically, 
in colors becoming to her fair skin and 
blond hair; and when she goes to recep- 
tions and other social affairs, she prefers 
to sit quietly in some corner and observe 











the types about her, as she makes it her 
business to study men and women care- 
fully. She dislikes to be lionized or to be 
asked innumerable times what she thinks 
of suffrage, the future of the novel, and 
the sex question. The latter always pro- 
vokes a smile from her lips. Her especial 
dislike is the poseur, and, I may add, the 
reviewer who does not know the first prin- 
ciples of criticism. 

Mrs. Atherton was born in California, 
on Rincon Hill, which, I understand, was 
at that time one of the three places where 
one should be born. Her grandfather, 
Stephen Franklin, had, at the time of her 
mother’s birth, a cotton plantation in 
Louisiana, on the site of the present town 
of Pas Christian, which was also the name 
of his plantation. Mr. Franklin, losing his 
fortune, went to Central America, and 
from there to California, although he was 
not a pioneer. 

Mrs. Atherton’s mother was educated at 
the old Spingler Institute, in New York, 
afterward joining her father in Califor- 
nia, and her first husband was Thomas L. 
Horn, Gertrude Atherton’s father, who 





Gertrude Atherton 


In 1892, when The Doomswoman was published 


had been one of the famous Vigilance 
Committee of San Francisco. Mrs. Horn 
married again, and, by a strange coinci- 
dence, her second husband’s name was 
Uhlhorn (a New Yorker whose sister was 
the first Mrs. Jacob Lorillard), and her 
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only brother married one of the Virginia 
Langhornes. Mrs. Atherton’s father’s 
name was originally Van Horn, but the 
prefix was dropped after the Revolution 
under the mistaken idea that it was an 
insignia of aristocracy, like von or de; 
and it is curious to note that in one family 
can be found the names Van Horn, Uhl- 
horn and Langhorne. 

Mrs. Atherton received her education at 
home and in private schools in California, 
and married, before she was graduated, 
into what was then the most prominent 
family in the State. 

Although she had written as a child and 
schoolgirl and had always intended to be 
a writer, she forgot about it for several 
years after she married. Then the instinct 
woke suddenly again, and she began to 
write, although much to the disapproval 
of her husband, who, half Spanish, thought 
it a disgrace for a woman to put herself 
before the public in any way. 

Mr. Atherton died on board a Chilean 
man-of-war, on which he was a guest, and 
soon after his death Mrs. Atherton came 
to New York and deliberately embarked 
on a literary career, with a very definite 
intention of never being turned aside, or of 
being more than casually interested in any- 
thing else. Her first book had been going 
the rounds for four years, and it was 
another year before it got published. 

This was followed by several other little 
novels in quick succession, but nothing 
really worth while until The Dooms- 
woman, in 1892, and soon after that, as 
her books were systematically abused by 
the American critics, she went to England. 

In a recent article on “The American 
Novel in England” Mrs. Atherton tells of 
the reception some of her books received 
in England and America. 


Patience Sparhawk had an immediate success 
with both public and critics; far more than in 
the United States, where the press fell on it 
tooth and nail. One of the leading American 
newspapers had half a column of abusive head- 
lines, the first of which was “Obscene Litera- 


ture.” Little that virtuous, indignant citizen 
dreamed of the Bella Donnas and the Three 
Weeks pickling for him. Nothing could make 
him turn a hair these thirteen years later. As 
my publisher had but just opened his American 
house, he naturally had few facilities for intro- 
ducing a book, and the public nibbled very 
slowly, taking its cue from the press. But in 
England, Dr. Robertson Nicoll sent for me a 
month after its appearance, praised it very 
highly, and asked me to write a book for a 
young firm, as I had already given The Cali- 
fornians to the publisher of Patience Sparhawk. 
I retired to Rouen, and the result was American 
Wives and English Husbands, which did even 
better than Patience Sparhawk. The Califor- 
nians was praised, but sold little,and the critics 
were quite shocked by A Daughter of the Vine. 
Senator North, however, gave me a still larger 
public than I had won with the other two books, 
and I have kept it ever since. As far as I have 
taken pains to observe, I am treated by the 
British press as they treat their own; sometimes 
they like me and sometimes they don’t, but | 
have never had any reason to believe that my 
birthplace has aught to do with it. One or two 
American females resident in London have 
clawed me occasionally, but I have generally 
found Englishwomen, both on the press and in 
public life, full of kindness and appreciation. 
They have the courage of their opinions, which 
is more than can be said for this country; and 
it was not until they set the fashion that the 
American reader felt it quite safe to approve 
of me. 


Although Mrs. Atherton made her repu- 
tation in England, and although she spends 
most of her time in various cities of 
Europe, she returns frequently to America 
for long visits, as she has no intention of 
losing touch with her own country, or be- 
coming, as she expresses it, “that wretched 
hybrid, an expatriate.” 


Notre.—Gertrude Atherton’s publications are 
as follows: 

The Doomswoman, 1802; A Whirl Asunder, 
1895; Patience Sparhawk and Her Times, 1807; 
His Fortunate Grace, 1897; American Wives 
and English Husbands, 1898; The Californians, 
1898; A Daughter of the Vine, 1899; The Vali- 
ant Runaways, 1899; Senator North, 1900; The 
Aristocrats, 1901; The Conqueror, 1902; The 
Splendid Idle Forties, 1902 (being revised and 
enlarged edition of Before the Gringo Came, 
1892); A Few of Hamilton’s Letters, 1903; 
Rulers of Kings, 1904; The Bell in the Fog, 
1905; The Traveling Thirds, 1905; Rezanov, 
1906; Tower of Ivory, 1910. 











The ‘‘ Casa Grande’ of The Doomswoman 


The oldest adobe mansion in California 





Ruins of the House Where Alexander Hamilton Was Born 
Nevis 


This figures in The Conquerer 
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Gertrude Atherton the Novelist 


The Woman and Her Work 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


RS. GERTRUDE, ATHER- 

TON is undoubtedly the 

greatest woman writer since 

George Eliot. Other women 

have written with brilliancy 

and charm, and sometimes with delight- 

fully affected style—borrowed (dare one 

whisper it?) from certain men writers 

whose modern euphuism has tmposed a 

hypnotic influence upon their day and 

generation. But no woman, except Mrs. 

Atherton, has written with power. Nor, 

since George Meredith is deadyis there any 

man writing with an equally spontaneous 

vitality and large mental grasp of the 
modern world. 

Putting aside Mr. Thomas Hardy, who, 
alas! writes novels no more, Mrs. Ather- 
ton is the greatest novelist writing in 
English to-day. 

The quality which first of all captures 
us in her books is the primal quality of all 
living literature—nonchalant energy: an 
energy as of Nature herself, who out of 
her teeming womb brings forth violets and 
volcanoes with the same easy power. 

Long ago I fell in love with “Patience 
Sparhawk,” and the other day, at moon- 
rise, I met her again, and went with her 
up into that strange tower where the owl, 
her only friend, lived and waited for her 
in the twilight—and she was still the same 
vital, fascinating, wild girl that she seemed 
to me—quite a few years ago. 

Since then I have ascended another 
tower—the Tower of Ivory. ‘This latest 
of Mrs. Atherton’s books is, without ques- 
tion, her masterpiece. It is not only filled 
with her characteristic power, but there is 
a bloom upon it such as, for the most part, 
her other books have lacked. It is pure 
romance, and yet, at the same time—for 
such is Mrs. Atherton’s skill—it is a re- 
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markable study of a type of Englishman— 
Ordham—a tragic type of a fading nobil- 
ity, which, after all, England cannot afford 
to lose. 

Mrs. Atherton’s power as a novelist is 
perhaps best shown in her stories of men 
—particularly men whose years are mostly 
behind them, strong men dealing with the 
political problems of the world. Mrs. 
Atherton is, perhaps, most at home in em- 
bassies, and in the council chambers of 
kings. Few men, and certainly no women, 
have such a passionate interest in the 
chess-game of world politics, or such an 
insight into the various moves of the 
game. 

“Senator North” is one of the most liv- 
ing figures in modern fiction; and in The 
Conqueror, Mrs. Atherton, in her revivi- 
fication of Alexander Hamilton, has 
pointed the way for the writing of the 
history of America—that most romantic 
history which has yet to be written. Let 
us hope that Mrs. Atherton will take up 
some other chapters of it. 

Aside from her characters and her dra- 
matic gift of telling a story, her vivid love 
scenes—which no living writer can match 
—the mere quality of Mrs. Atherton’s style 
is so satisfying in its unaffected ease and 
power. Her books are filled with beauty 
and wit—yet there is no sign of strain. 
The epigrams spring out of the page as 
naturally as flowers in a meadow, and the 
beauty is as simple as stars in the sky. I 
know of no living writer who can match 
the description of the storm with which 
The Conqueror opens, and there are pas- 
sages in the Tower of Ivory—such as that 
wild night ride of Ordham and “the Styr” 
—which will some day find their way into 
anthologies of English prose. 























From Ancestors 


The World of Gertrude Atherton 


By Herman Scheftauer 


N the novels of Gertrude Atherton 
the sense of place is strong and 
pervasive, yet seldom  tyrannous. 
Locality remains locality and serves 
its proper and subordinate duty as 

background, frame or foundation for the 
pageant of her living figures. It is the 
curse and weakness of many writers to 
sink enslaved under the fascination of 
their atmosphere or to permit their puppets 
to be dwarfed or made drab by the rest- 
less prominence of backgrounds _ that 
should be passive and by the glare of sur- 
roundings that should be tempered to the 
human. 

In the poignant and embroiling business 
of real life, place becomes at last almost 
as vague and unregarded as duration, and 
is felt chiefly as presence or as space. So 
does fiction require that the element of 
place should serve as established room or 


painted scene against which personalities 
may be thrust and relieved with bold color 
and sharp outline. 

Instinctively, this author shields her 
characters from too crushing or disorgan- 
izing contrasts with Nature and invests 
them rather with a personal identification 
with their environment. When the atten- 
tion is lifted from the human beings in 
Gertrude Atherton’s books, and the vision 
for a moment leveled upon her back- 
grounds, these loom upon the reader 
clearly and with a significance that be- 
speaks the skill with which they have been 
created and arranged. In the absorption 
of the events the scenery may be for- 
gotten, but is always felt ; and as it breathes 
upon and influences the figures that en- 
gross us, we too drink in unwittingly the 
very air which it exhales. 
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But Mrs. Atherton would be less the 
Californian were she not responsive to 
all the impressions of external Nature, 
and less the cosmopolitan did she not know 
and interpret so well the import and spirit 
of modern cities. In those works of hers 
whose scenes are laid in California there 
is almost a Dionysian sympathy with the 
setting—a penetration of the inystery and 
a revelation of the soul of those native 
regions known and loved by her so long 
and so well. 

A setting may sometimes become an 
upsetting. When Nature ceases to be 
quiescent and herself assumes a part in 











the action of an author's plots, then man 
for the time being is either submerged or 
battles with an environment hostile to his 
existence. When this occurs in Mrs. 
Atherton’s narratives, she follows up the 
elemental conflicts and monstrous phe- 
nomena and pays tribute to them with all 
her gifts of description. Yet, her human 
actors are not lost, even in such struggles; 
their courage and will remain eminent and 
survive, and are honored by her. Thus, in 
the murk and ruthless fury of the hurri- 
cane in The Conqueror, drawn with epic 
force and color, Hamilton’s heroic fire con- 
tinues to live, if only as a spark. to blaze 








Santa Barbara Mission Corridor 


Mentioned in The Doomswoman and The Splendid Idle I orties 
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forth into greater triumph at the close of 
the storm. So, too, in Ancestors, during 
the upheaval of Earth herself, when San 
Francisco lies shattered, like a sacrifice 
before the conflagration, man still moves 
or crawls persistently athwart the awful 
scene with uplifted face and defiant cry 
—not a shadow overborne by the cata- 
clysm, but an intrinsic, stable soul, guarded 
by the parent love of his creatrix. Un- 
dominated, free, and with a power pecul- 
iarly virile, this gifted woman attacks and 
masters her environments. Her fidelity 
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Street Scene in San Francisco 


to Nature and locality is deep and reverent, 
and thus to her descriptions she brings 
ever something of that bright, original and 
splendid freshness that clothes her men 
and women. 

Few of the novels of Mrs. Atherton 
have been written in the places wherein 
their scenes are laid. Writers with imagi- 
nations of little grasp and power depend 
wholly upon their five senses for seizing 
the surroundings they depict, and transfer 
and transcribe everything with photo- 
graphic detail and exactness. But cold 
surface observation and curious exploita- 
tion are things far apart from that product 
which by true imagination is fused into 
true art. A meticulous faithfulness to the 
obvious is a thing of which many modern 


writers boast. Some unfrequented nook 
of earth is hunted out and garishly pro- 
claimed—like some  new-fcund and 
unheard-of freak or monster—as though 
originality or literary merit were a matter 
of geographical strangeness, or only the 
manifest were the real. 

Gertrude Atherton, having steeped her 
mind in the essence of whatever setting 
she may have chosen for a book, hies her- 
self to regions far remote from that par- 
ticular place. Thus distance to her gives 
not only enchantment but also proportion 
to the view, and in this it operates as does 
the time element in history. The petty 
details and confusion of parts are blent 
into a whole, the panoramas are seen 
largely, but relatively, and the cities are 
seized en masse. The power to behold and 
realize the world and its parts in true per- 
spective, and in the dimensions of the 
objective as well, is always an atribute of 
the higher invention. 

With the same instinct for selection that 
rivets her fancy upon a certain setting for 
her characters, so Mrs. Atherton 
choose the place in which she is to merge 
both into a book. ‘The inspiration of the 
nomad drives her on, often half across the 
world, to some sequestered and harmo- 
nious village, town or city, and often, in 
these, by an unerring and subtle discrimi- 
nation, to the door of some one house that 
holds the proper note of propitious repose. 
When the air of a place grows inhospitable 
or adverse, she is gone in a day—living 
as simply and moving as swiftly and un- 
trammeled as any man. There may, no 
doubt, be some leaven of American rest- 
lessness in these far flights, some hunger 
for the new, something of the boldly ad- 
venturous that seeks the stimulus or peace 
of one place to afford a contrast to an- 
other, some appeal, poetic, picturesque or 
romantic, implanted by the reading of her 
girlhood, that keeps her interest so eager 
and _ alive. 

Once ensconced in some congenial re- 
treat, the outer world vanishes for her, 
and the magic transformation of her 
material takes place in this seciusion. She 
makes a recluse of herse}f, lives in the 
world of her phantasy, and protects with 
a sort of maternal solicitude the offspring 
of her forceful inspiration. Ere her field 
extended itself to Europe and her fame 
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The World of Gertrude Atherton 











The Carmel Mission 


Where “Patience Sparkawk”’ once lived 


grew international, she ranged through the 
whole spacious realm of California, rescu- 
ing from oblivion the glamour of those 
pre-American days that still lingered like 
an afterglow above the sunset. 

So was The Doomswoman written—in 
part at Fort Ross, a rude hamlet in 
Sonoma, that county of vineyards and 
redwood forests facing the Pacific, and in 
part at other towns along the hilly coast. 
Those vivid and poignant tales of the 
pastoral days in California, The Splendid 
Idle Forties, were wrought amid the palms 
and semi-tropic airs of southern Cali- 
fornia. ‘That dark, uneasy and drastic 
romance, The Californians, through which 
the winds of San Francisco whip and 
bowl, and her seven hills loom through 
sunrise and sunset, and her lawless, hybrid 
and bedeviled populations dance and sing 
under the gas lamps—this work, infested 
as it is with the flagrant temper of the 
town in the eighties and with the pathos 
of the dying Spanish aristocracy, was 
written at Bushy, a quaint and sylvan 


village in Hertfordshire, England. The 
Daughter of the Vine, full of the Bacchic 
abandon and mad zest of life in Cali- 
fornia, came into being at Haworth, that 
bleak and somber village on the desolate 
moors of Yorkshire, where the divine 
genius of Charlotte Bronté and her sister 
Emily struggled and burnt like a beacon 
in the night under the curse of their rigid 
and loveless lives. A Whirl Asunder, 
with its sunny setting of Western fes- 
tivity, its primeval woods and mad, lusty 
heroine, full of insolent and wanton inde- 
pendence, unformal and antithetical to all 
that suggests custom and restraint, was 
written—of all places!—in the cathedral 
close of Canterbury—hoary and legendary 
town whose fame remains so green. It 
was at Limby, which forms part of Lord 
Byron’s estates, near his ancestral home 
of Newstead Abbey, that His Fortunate 
Grace was composed. 

Patience Sparhawk and Her Times, 
filled with restless vistas of New York 
and rich with pictures of our clashing and 
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sulphurous journalism. was composed at 
Yonkers, not a far flight from the turmoil 
of the metropolis. In this burg of Yonk- 
ers, a community once lying snug and 
quiet along the Hudson, but now afflicted 
with a swarming and motley population of 
its own, Mrs. Atherton wrote this stormy 
book, an echo, as it were, of the tumultuous 
city at the river's mouth. It was a sharp 
and challenging work that aroused much 
feminine hostility and, to my own knowl- 
edge, drew journalists from South Africa 
to venture into the real Hottentotism and 
hubbub of New York newspaperdom. 

England and America furnished for 
another controversial novel—American 
Wives and English Husbands—the oppos- 
ing nationalities, characters and sexes, 
arrayed upon the battleground of matri- 
mony. Safe at a distance from the dis- 
turbing influence of either country, the 
author forged out this book in solitude at 
picturesque Rouen, the fair French town 
of many spires that mirrors itself with 
wondrous effect in the Seine, and from 
which floods of tourists and roaring ex- 
presses have not yet torn all iis shadowy 
charm of medizvalism, romance and 
unconquerable repose. 

This novelist once fell under the seizure 
of an idea to goad or seduce American 
women to take an interest in our satanic 
politics. The vehicle for -this question- 
able enterprise took shape in Senator 
North. This book, redolent of the air of 
official, bureaucratic Washington and the 
race problem, was written in the amazing 
time of ten weeks in the old, slumbrous 
town of Bruges—Bruges Ja morte. On 
this mouldy Flemish city, whose silent 
houses and barred, dusty palaces drowse 
above its grass-grown streets and ruinous 
canals—where all things murmur of glory 
long decayed—our author alights and 
hurls herself into her task—a portrayal of 
the rushing political and social life in 
modern and American Washington! The 
Aristocrats, quite properly, simply and 
naturally, saw the light at a wayside inn 
in the Adirondacks. 

That monumental and romantic history 
of Alexander Hamilton, The Conqueror, 
was created and compiled in the city of 
New York and neighboring Tarrytown. 
Rulers of Kings—lest a habit become too 
absolute—was written in Munich, one of 

















the few cities permanently loved by Mrs. 
Atherton. Here, too, in this Bavarian 
metropolis of art, good cheer and poetic 
palaces, that brilliant and exotic story of 
the West Indies, The Gorgeous Isle, was 
born. The glamour of this tale had power 
to bring about the reéstablishment of the 
once fashionable Bath House at Nevis, 
and this resort, which for generations had 
lain in ruins, will soon know resurrection 
into life. Rezdnov was written at Berke- 
ley, California, in the very eye of the 
sunsets beyond the Golden Gate, a spa- 
cious and sublime panorama that gives to 
this book its majestic opening. The popu- 
lar Ancestors, with its quixotic hero, his 
futile ambition and stupendous leap from 
London to California, was penned—the 
English part in California, the Californian 
part in Munich. 

To this incomplete list of Gertrude 
Atherton’s achievements must now be 
added her latest masterpiece, Tower of 
Ivory. It seems fitting that for the crea- 
tion of this Luciferian work, which of all 
her books the author deems mosi vital and 
most subtle, she should again have re- 
turned to the vigorous soil of her native 
State with all her hoard of observation, 
experience and knowledge of man, history 
and life. She fled the feverish pother of 
the new San Francisco, but remained 
within sight of it, in a tavern on Mount 
Tamalpais, a peak that dominates the bay 
and affords one of the grandest prospects 
in the world. This was also the birthplace 
of a former work, The Traveling Thirds. 
Mrs. Atherton wrote the winter through, 
reveling in the furious winds and _tor- 
rential rains, immune from the world 
below, creating her romance of European 
life against a majestic waste of rolling 
clouds, the immense Pacific, the green 
valleys, and the gray bay that lay pros- 
trate below the lilac-covered flanks of her 
mountain retreat. Later, she descended 
into San Francisco, and, unknown to her 
friends, buried herself in a modest hotel, 
close to the ruinous City Hall, whose 
enormous walls and towers, shattered by 
the earthquake, were being demolished by 
dynamite. From the calm or tempests of 
the mountain summit to the thunder of a 
city besieged, to streets filled with clouds 
of dust and lime, and to houses shaken 


















by the blasting—as if the temblor had 
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lessness without to restfulness within and 

























n come again—was but a step that could not back again. A Valkyrian, creative nature 
C interrupt the author’s work. this, darting from the levels to the heights, 
f Thus, in the manner and method of her perhaps without deliberate plan, but, for 
S writing, as in her matter and her style, all that, shielded and guided by that innate 
r there is something spacious, large and ad- wisdom whereby the fruits of art are 
e venturous, a quality of freedom and of ripened and brought in fulness to the 
. impatient fire that urges her on from rest- world. 
d 
n 
Poems of Nero 
> By R. V. Heckscher 
S I. His Song 
n rae VERY THING is mine— 
eC os Pass the time, pass the time! 
' Slave and song, dance divine— 
Poet! sing a rhyme; 

e 
eC Put some love within it! 

Curse the sun, it will not shine— 
a Ho! I lose a minute, 
: Naught is mine! 
. II. His Soliloquy 
‘ Ho! Boy, thy cheeks are rosier than a girl’s! 
, Where hast thou been, young Love? Thou’rt panting like 
' A nymph, just hid from Bacchus! By the Gods, 
I love thee more than all my favorites! 
d Now come and sit beside me! Well, why not? 
. They say I’m crazy? Well—they ought to know— 
: They put me here! I was a boy, like thee, 
7 And quite as beautiful! Now, curse the good— 
It only brings us sorrow! Come, why not? 
i I swear thou art as bashful as a girl! 
, Come! tell me, what’s the news—the latest trick 
és Thou’st played upon my Senators? But stay— 
d [ do invite thee to the feast to-night, 
n To sit at my right hand, my little King! 
g There will be dancing, women, wine and song— 
n A gay assembly! Hast thou seen such things? 
- But heed them not! I hate them thoroughly! 
r : Not one of all my courtiers loves me well! 
d 7 Come! Boy—and, when the feast is at its height, 
. : We will discuss thy latest plans—the bark 
] y Thou build’st for Father Tiber, or the verse, 


My verse, that thou wilt promise to recite 

Upon the Rostrum! Anything—oh! come— 

Now say thou’lt come! What, no? Ah! say thou’lt come— 
Remember, Boy. that I am Emperor! 
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Where Culture Hums 


By Montrose J. Moses 


NE instinctively turns to Mat- 
thew Arnold when speaking 
of culture; he has given us a 
fair moral conception of the 
idea, but has not, in any of his 
essays, indicated its proper acquirement by 
a social democracy. He argues on the 
supposition that culture is a fact in human 
consciousness, and not a condition of 
social heredity and environment. So much 
was he a critic of life, looking for perfec- 
tion from the standpoint of the Greeks, 
with a moral purpose akin to the Hebraic 
spirit, that he often stood in aloofness 
from life, his actual strength and aim 
swallowed up in a suffused atmosphere of 
abstract sweetness and light. 

There is no telling how many crimes are 
committed in the name of culture—that 
abused, that somewhat meaningless term 
which is at the same time an irritant and 
a curse. It takes some preparation for 
us to accept Arnold’s statement that cul- 
ture is a study of perfection; or his fuller 
exposition of the term, which reads: 





It does not try to teach down to the level of 
inferior classes; it does not try to win them for 
this or that sect of its own, with ready-made 
judgments and watchwords. It seeks to do 
away with classes; to make the best that has 
been thought and known in the world current 
everywhere; to make all men live in an atmos- 
phere of sweetness and light, where they may 
use ideas, as it uses them itself, freely,—nour- 
ished and not bound by them, 


We neither wish to affirm nor to deny 
the tenableness of this conception ; we only 
know that, thus far, democracy has offered 
one great opportunity to attain such a goal: 
it has placed the ideal within the reach of 
all, high and low. But there are heads 
of social institutions in the democracy, 
who would smile at the unpractical scope 
of the definition; who would show the 
opposing forces which prevent the equal 
suffusion of sweetness and light; who 
would indicate to the fraction of a cent 
the immediate demand. 

30th the philosopher and the social stu- 
dent are wrong, or, rather, neither is en- 
tirely right. Arnold’s definition does this 
much for us: it makes us realize that there 


is a decided tendency on our part to view 
life as a product of condition, rather than 
to view social condition, such as we have 
it, as the necessary evil of life. Yet it is 
just here that culture should be of active, 
vital service, inasmuch as it is not an 
acquirement but a part of the man. It 
should better condition by enriching citi- 
zenship, by making more and more com- 
plete our conception of the obligation we 
owe to ourselves, our neighbor, and our 
God. Culture is not alone the ability to 
recognize a fine poem, to measure or sense 
a subtle proportion: it is an active prin- 
ciple, rather than a rule of three. 

Just in the latter respect, however, cul- 
ture has fallen into bad company. We 
have said that it should improve condition ; 
but condition depends upon the individual 
in the aggregate; it should therefore first 
attach itself to the individual. Social sci- 
ence i§ a comparatively new study, even 
though its principles—as well as the prin- 
ciples of psychology—have been taking 
care of themselves these many centuries. 
But the student of condition is liable to 
discount the consciousness of the spirit in 
life, to distrust the permanency of the 
spirit in art, to ignore the directive force 
of the artist in the community. 

Culture, therefore, is a social outcast, 
for there is a popular belief that it is of 
no practical use to trade, that it is not a 
necessity in the ordinary walks of life, that 
it is only an adornment. The university 
mistakes it for something other than it is, 
and sends forth students ignorant of its 
uses—who have to learn of life from life, 
and, who soon begin to distrust what they 





have learned from books. 

Peculiarly, culture remains the same, 
whatever its perversion; the energy of life 
is constant. however it is squandered, but 
the quality of the individual 1s not the 
same. If we play with culture as an 
acquirement, our obligations become as- 
sumed, and ourselves, hypocritical. In one 
sense—and that the large one—culture is 
a social outcast, for it is being pampered 
at the afternoon tea table, it is being falsely 
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aired at special meetings for the.improve- 
ment of statistical ills, it is being flaunted 
on the sleeve. This has become very 
noticeable of recent years, especially in 
connection with theater activity. 

Eternal truth has its sense of humor; it 
knows that the unerring flow of life will 
take care of the dilettante; and so truth 
becomes even more eternal as it stands a 
witness of its own perversion by the 
individual. One evening I went to 
see Paul Hervieu’s Connais-Toi, which 
Mr. Arnold Daly was presenting to a small 
audience in a small theater. A committee 
was present for the sole purpose of passing 
upon the merits of the piece, in order to 
send forth recommendations to a club 
which it represented. Wild approval was 
the outcome of their séance—a play which 
they pronounced worthy, even though it 
gave the lie to moral rectitude, and even 
though the Gallic idea of the sex problem 
was totally outside the healthy practice of 
American ideals. Is there not some basis 
for the contention that in the hands of the 
dilettante culture has been sent reeling 
along the zigzag path of life? Not that 
we mind deviation, but one should at least 
know why he zigzags; otherwise, he is 
morally drunk. 

The average intelligence is better than 
the caviare taste. Realists, after all, are 
those who excuse themselves for close 
looking, simply because they refuse to 
wear spiritual glasses. Covnais-Toi did 
not last long, despite the fact that culture 
hummed. Bourget’s Divorce ran but an 
afternoon, because it was French in its 
problem of family, dense in its solution, 
and talky in its dialog. Brieux’s The 
Three Daughters of Monsieur Dupont, 
though skilful in its subtle characterization, 
and though well played by Mr. Laurence 
Irving, was withdrawn after a short sea- 
son, Lecueee it was immoral in its means, 
though it sought to reach a moral conclu- 
sion which was unconvincing. Yet these 
are the plays that the dilettante would 
support; they do not show the greatness 
of life, nor yet the weakness which should 
be obliterated in order that life might be 
great; the pity is that they depict deftly 
and theatrically well the subtle degrada- 
tions of character in its sexual relation- 
ships. 


These plays pass away into modern 
French literature; they have been repudi- 
ated by those who do not boast of culture. 
This may not be a show of intelligence on 
our part, and we are sometimes surpris- 
ingly immoral in our moral outlook, espe- 
cially when our curiosity gets the better 
of our weak determination not to look on 
the other side. 

Culture has been clad in the cloak of 
pseudo-emotionalism. Even our music 
public, which for intelligence far exceeds 
our theater-goers, has forgotten—or, 
rather, forsaken—the masters in a wild 
rush of enthusiasm over Salome and 
Elektra. 

This would be an alarming condition 
were it not for the fact that the dilettante 
is simply an abnormal type, worrying cul- 
ture and talking a great deal about it. 
People do not always go to the theater to 
be taught how to create in their own lives 
a social cataclysm. The majority only 
question their amusement. 

The fact stares us in the face. The 
clean plays have had the longest runs— 
and by “clean” we do not mean the flabby 
and prudish. One has to possess faith in 
theater humanity on seeing the genial kind- 
liness suffusing the faces of those made 
genial and kind by the sweet, familiar com- 
monplz iceness of The Fortune Hunter, a 
comedy which we hope is destined to travel 
the whole country through. Should cul- 
ture really discount the old-fashioned? If 
so, then the democratic masses that went 
to see the revival of Robertson’s .Caste are 
attractive, despite their homely ignorance 
—an ignorance which boasts that it wants 
its narrow morality moral. 

Now, another amusing aspect of the case 
is seen in the fact that even tainted drama 
is dependent upon a cultural sense on the 
part of the actor. The subtle drama does 
not necessarily imply that there is any 
direct line of interpretation, or that there 
is any definite conclusion. As the humor- 
ist says: “Maybe ’tis, maybe ’tain’t.” But 
in the mind of the actor the soiution must 
have been determined. Nazimova, since 
she left the little Russian theater on the 
New York East Side, has developed by 
grace of culture perverted. She has learned 
better English, she has become more keen 
in her physical art, but she has hot grown 
into understanding. 
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In saying this, one must add that Ibsen's 
Little Eyolf, in which drama Madame 
Nazimova is appearing, is indefinite in its 
symbolism, even though at bottom its 
philosophy of change and its measure of 
human responsibility are part of a well- 
considered scheme of life—a _ scheme, 
thank goodness, which we all do not have 
to accept! The actress floundered in her 
presentation ; she would not have been so 
vague had she known her Ibsen to the core. 


After all, the theater is not a plaything, 
even though it is a playhouse. If the com- 
mercial manager does not present as many 
indecent or indeterminately subtle plays as 
the dilettante would, were he to run the 
theater, it is because indecency and misty 
morality do not pay. Of course, that is a 
precarious safeguard, but it is better to be 
in the hands of the one than of the other. 
Fortunately, true culture does not hum, 
though we hear the chatter of many voices. 


The Cry of the Disillusioned 
By Cale Young Rice 
Author of “‘ Many Gods” 


FawOME back to our hearts, fairies, fairies, 
ig Wild little folk 


Of youth and delight! 
For time that has driven you from us carries 


After you ever 
Our aching sight. 


Come back and dance in the Place of our Dreams, 
Empty it lies of your glimmering feet ; 

Come back, for Hope at its portal tarries, 
Tuning her harp to their beat. 

Come back and tell us immortally 


The way of the wind 
And the way of waters, 


The way of the gull on the shining sea, 
And of clouds. the sea’s glad daughters. 
Come back and toil shall again be sweet— 


And faith shall follow, 


The fairer, after! 


O toss to heaven enchantedly 


Your song and your singing laughter. 

5 d o's 5 
Come back, O come, atid the years shall flow 
Again—and quicken our hearts to see 


Beauty and love, as once, aglow 


Under Spring’s witchery! 
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King Street, Knutsford 


The ‘‘Cranford”’ of Mrs. Gaskell 


In Commemoration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 


By W. J. Roberts 


Illustrated from Photographs by the Author 


N September 29, 1810, in a 
house in Lindsey Row (now 
part of Cheyne Walk), Chel- 
sea, was born Elizabeth Cleg- 
horn Stevenson, afterward 
known to fame as Mrs. Gaskell. Her 
father was a Mr. William Stevenson, one- 
time classical tutor in the Manchester 
Academy, then Unitarian minister, after- 
ward gentleman farmer in Scotland (in 
which venture he was not 2 success); 
then editor of the “Scots Magazine,” fre- 
quent contributor to the “Edinburgh Re- 


view” and other high-class journals of 
the day, finally becoming Keeper of the 
Records to the Treasury, an appointment 
which necessitated his residence in Lon- 
don. In the literary and scientific world 
he was held in great esteem, being “a man 
remarkable for the stores of knowledge 
which he possessed, and for the simplicity 
and modesty by which his rare attainments 
were concealed. He had the true spirit 
of a faithful historian, and, contrary to 
the practice in those days, dived into 
original sources for information.” ; 
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The Parish Church, Knutsford 


Where Mrs. Gaskell was married 





The House of the Hon. Mrs. Jamieson, Knutsford 
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The wife of this illustrious man was a 
daughter of a Mr. Holland, of Sandle- 
bridge, a hamlet situated about three miles 
from Knutsford, in Cheshire, and within 
about fifteen miles of Manchester. 

Little Elizabeth never knew her mother, 
for the poor woman died about a month 
after the baby’s birth, but she found a 
second mother in her aunt, a Mrs. Lumb, 
who lived at a house known as Heathside, 
Knutsford, and to whom the child was at 
once entrusted. To the training of this 
good woman, her maternal aunt, the girl 
owed much, and to her stay in Knutsford 


Bas-Relief of Mrs. Gaskell on 
the Memorial Tower at 
Knutsford 


she owed much more, in a sense; for the 
local color, both-of scenes and people, i 
Knutsford finds a place in most of her 
books. 


Consciously or unconsciously—it really 
matters littlke—she drew from the life of 
Knutsford a wealth of character and inci- 
dent, and it is because of this, I think, that 
her books still throb with life to charm 
those who, like myself, take pleasure in 
the study of all that was quaint, pictur- 
esque and, possibly, narrow, in the middle- 
class lives of the early Victorian days. 

At fifteen Elizabeth was sent to school 
at Stratford-on-Avon, where, among other 
accomplishments, she learned French, 


‘* Heathside,’’ Knutsford 
Where Mrs. Gaskell spent her girlhood 


Latin and Italian, but there can be no 
doubt that her early education was 
carefully watched by her aunt prior to this 
Stratford-on-Avon school, where she 
stayed until about seventeen. 

Leaving school, her time appears to have 
been occupied with visits of fairly long 
duration to friends of her father in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh and Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
being the guest, at the latter place, of the 
Rev. William Turner, a renowned Uni- 
tarian minister. Incidentally, as showing 
the important part Knutsford played in 
the lives of the Gaskells and their friends, 
it may be recorded that Mr. Turner’s 
grandfather was minister at the Unitarian 
chapel there from 1735 to 1737, and lies 
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The Grave of ‘‘ Betsy Barker ”’ 


buried close to Mr. and Mrs. Gaskell in 
its little graveyard, of which more anon. 

From these visits to clever and thought- 
ful people, the girl, now grown to young 
womanhood, imbibed much knowledge of 
the big world which lay beyond the con- 
fines of Knutsford, and it is remarkable 
to note how faithfully she reproduced the 
scenes and life of the places visited—proof 
of a wonderful memory and the “seeing 
eye’’—when, years after, she had settled 
down steadily to the calling of author. 

Despite the attraction which these visits 
must have had for her, she seems to have 
always looked upon Knutsford as home, 
and it was at the Parish Church (St. 
John’s), Knutsford, in the year 1832, that 
she was married to the Rev. William 
Gaskell, Unitarian minister at Cross Street 
Chapel, Manchester. At that time Dis- 
senters were not permitted to marry in 
their own chapels. 

The happy couple—and they were, and 
always remained, a happy couple—went to 
reside in Manchester, living first in Dover 
Street, then in Rumford Street, and, later, 
in Plymouth Grove, and the young wife 


threw herself most heartily into the duties 
which she assigned herself as the wife of 
a minister in a poor and populous district. 
She won the hearts of the poor by her 
graciousness and tangible sympathy, and 
here, as elsewhere, laid up a store of learn- 
ing to be drawn upon in after years when 
she turned seriously to literature. 

And now, arrived at womanhood, there 
seems to have come to her some sense of 
her ability with the pen, whose power she 
had undoubtedly recognized at the instiga- 
tion of a literary father. 

Her first published effort is believed to 
be a poem which appeared in “Black- 
wood’s Magazine” in January. 1837, but 
there is some doubt as to whether this 
was altogether her own work, some in 
clining to the belief that her husband coi- 
laborated with her. It is a wistful little 
effort, full of tenderness and charm, the 
theme reminding me somewhat of Words- 
worth’s “Reverie of Poor Susan.” It is 
the sketch of a poor woman, living in a 
great city, whose memories of a childhood 
spent in the country create in her a great 
longing to revisit the old scenes, to hear 
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once again the drone of the bees, the song 
of the birds and “the old Sabbath bells 
swelling and falling on the soft winds’ 
sigh,’ but whose longing is never crowned 
by realization. 

In 1844 Mr. and Mrs. Gaskell lost their 
first child, an only son, Willic, and the 
mother was prostrated with grief. At the 
wise suggestion of her husband, anxious to 
wean her mind from the loss’ she had 
sustained, she set herself to write a book, 
and with the materials close to hand 
among her own poor in Manchester, she 
accomplished Mary Barton. One pub- 
lisher returned it unread, and it was then 
dispatched to Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
the publishers of Dickens’ works, who, 
after much deliberation, offered the writer 
one hundred pounds sterling for the 
copyright, which was accepted, and 
the book was published in i848 with- 
out revealing the author. It caused a 
sensation, and wild guesses were made 
as to the identity of the writer. Its won- 
derful insight into and knowledge of the 
life of a manufacturing district proved the 
existence of a powerful writer, and when 
it transpired that the quiet, unassuming 


wife of the Cross Street minister was the 
author, the enthusiasm was tremendous. 
Thomas Carlyle was moved to write to 
her, and when, later, she paid a visit to 
London, her friendship was sought by the 
people whose names counted for much in 
those days. Among these was Profes- 
sor Jowett, Stanley (afterward Dean of 
Westminster), Lord Houghton, John 
Ruskin, Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Charles 
Dickens. As an evidence of the impres- 
sion made by A/ary Barton on Dickens’ 
mind, it is worthy of mention that when 
Household JVords was about to be 
launched, he wrote that “there was no 
living English writer whose aid he would 
desire to enlist so much as the authoress 
of Mary Barton.” In a word, Mrs. Gas- 
kell found herself famous, and from that 
moment continued to gain fresh laurels 
by her powerful, trenchant end often 
quaintly humorous delineation of charac- 
ter. Altogether, she published forty vol- 
umes, among them being North and South, 
Wives and Daughters, Sylvia's Lovers, 
Ruth, Cousin Phillis, My Lady Ludlow 
and Cranford, but of them all J think the 
world will ever hold her in grateful re- 
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membrance for Cranford, which, though 
mentioned last in the list above, was one 
of her early books. In addition to these 
she contributed much to magazines, and 
was a most successful writer of short 
stories, nor dare we omit to mention her 
life of Charlotte Bronté, which still en- 
joys a wide and ever-widening popularity. 

Drawing, as she undoubtedly did, from 
the life, it was only natural that her 
readers, especially those in her own dis- 
trict, should profess the ability to discern 
her originals among their acquaintances. 
3ut she would never acknowledge that any 
one character was, in its entirety, drawn 
exclusively from any one person. In the 
matter of her localities, the scenes of her 
novels, the portraiture was too faithful to 
admit of any question ; and the consequence 
is that hundreds of people, from all parts 
of the world, pay little pilgrimages to 
Knutsford and the surrounding districts, 
to see for themselves the originals of 
scenes which have delighted them, whose 
identity has been most clearly depicted in 
novels written fifty years ago. 

As I have said, Cranford is the book 
which seems inseparably attached to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s name, and, in consequence, its 
original—Knutsford in Cheshire—is_ the 
Mecca of all “Gaskellians” (if I may coin 
such a word). 

The centenary of Mrs. Gaskell’s birth, 
happening in this year 1910, is taking and 
will, within the next few months, take 
hundreds to that Old World spot. For 
years I have cherished a longing for the 
opportunity which would give me a chance 
of repeopling this antiquated township 
with Mrs. Gaskell’s characters, and at last 
the opportunity came to go there and write 
my impressions. 

It was a memorable day for me when, 
in the late spring of this year, I journeyed 
down by the Midland route to Manchester, 
and from thence, by the Cheshire Lines 
Railway, to Knutsford. As others may 
be induced to pilgrimage there, I strongly 
recommend this route from London, as it 
takes one through some of the grandest 
of the Peak country. Storms followed us 
until well past Miller’s Dale, but the 
thunder echoing among the great hills of 
Matlock and Darley Dale, with the light- 
ning flashing down the valleys, illuminating 
the gorges and caverns, served but to en- 
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hance the rugged grandeur of the scene. 
Manchester was, as ever—and | grieve to 
repeat the oft-repeated truth—damp and 
gloomy, and I was glad when the little 
Cheshire Lines train, with its fussy engine, 
drew me away from the oppressive city 
breathed 
again, and the watery sunshine threw up 
in bold and clear relief the peaceful farm- 
steads in the near distance and softened 
down the background in a misty, vaporous 
blue. 

Knutsford with a_ railway _ station 
seemed incongruous, and I was tempted at 
first to ask why such things should be. 
But one can forget the trains in Knuts- 
ford, and once the spell of the place is 
upon one, Manchester, London and trains 
seein but dim memories, emphasizing the 
peacefulness of this town among the 
water-meadows. 

Changes, inevitable changes, have, of 
course, taken place: the old has crumbled ; 
the aged folk have been put to sleep under 
grassy mounds and quaintly inscribed 
headstones; and the railway brought the 
Manchester merchant, with his reek of the 
city, to reside in new villas built to accom- 
modate him; but there is sufficient of old 
Knutsford—Mrs. Gaskell’s Knutsford— 
remaining, and for that we are thankful. 

King Street still holds the “Royal 
George” hotel, and the “Royal George” 
most carefully cherishes its old assembly 
rooms and ball room, whither the “Honble. 
Mrs. Jamieson” and her set were wont to 
repair in sedan-chairs, with tHeir caps 
carefully covered by calashes which 
“always made an awful impression on the 
children in Cranford.” The “Royal 
George” is still proud in the possession of 
its “shining oak staircase and panelled 
wainscot, old oak settles and cupboards, 
Chippendale cabinets and old bits of 
china,” and these can be seen and handled, 
but not bought, by any who are interested. 
Near at hand is the “Rose and Crown” 
inn, dating from 1641, oak-timbered, and, 
like one of Knutsford’s aged men, looking 
very tottering about the knees. Cottages 
of varying antiquity smile out of watery 
eyes from under thatched roofs, also like 
old men who sit on posts and waddle 
heavily on sticks, with rheumy eyes which 
seem cither to be looking on a very near 
eternity or else gazing back to a far, far- 
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away youth; whose few, scant remaining 
hairs thrust forward in straight wisps from 
a long-continued series of tugs occasioned 
by the passing of “quality” or the owner’s 
“betters.” 

Up by.the “Heath,” in reality a piece of 
common land, stands the house of Higgs, 
the Cheshire highwayman, known to 
readers of The Squire’s Story, and almost 
at its elbow is Heathside, a house endeared 
to us as being the place where Mrs. Gas- 
kell spent her girlhood with her aunt, 
Mrs. Lumb. 
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On a commanding eminence, and occu- 
pying a very fair share of Knutsford soil, 
stands the Parish Church, where Mrs. 
Gaskell was married, and in the church- 
yard of which may be seen the flat tomb 
ot the Harker family, one of whom, the 
“Betsy Barker” of Cranford, made a 
flannel waistcoat and drawers for her 
Alderney cow, which lost its hair through 
tumbling into a lime-pit. Cranford readers 
will remember that this little bit of needle- 
work was undertaken at the suggestion of 
facetious “Captain Brown.” Facetious, 
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twinkling-eyed Captain Brown, merry 
though his heart was full of tears, proud 
though his poverty stared all in the face, 
Captain Brown, gentleman and hero! 

Alterations inside the church have led to 
the removal of the old vestry where the 
Gaskells signed the register of their mar- 
riage, but if visitors are as fortunate as 
was I[ in meeting with Mr. Daniel, the 
clerk and sexton, they will have the actual 
spot pointed out, and be shown a portrait, 
in the present vestry, of the clergyman 
who officiated. 

At the top of the “Royal George” yard 
—such a yard it is for size and old-world- 
liness—is the shop where “Miss Matty” 
sold tea (how could she so demean herself 
in those old Cranford days!), and threw 
“comfits” to the children. And last, but 
not least, just near to the railway station 
stands the Brook Street Unitarian Chapel, 
built in 1689, wherein Matthew Henry 
preached often, and under the shadow of 
which now lies all that was mortal of 
Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell and her hus- 
band. 

Here at least one can get away from the 
world, for the little chapel stands in the 
midst of an ancient graveyard, sheltered 
from prying, unsympathetic eyes by a row 
of old cottages. Through the trees one 
can catch a glimpse of the house where 
the “Honble. Mrs. Jamieson” lived, upon 
the front of which the sun was said never 
to shine. 

Access to the gallery of this quaint place 
of worship is obtained only from the out- 
side by stone steps—a set at each end of 
the building—and here and there, among 






the gravestones, ferns and seedling rho- 
dodendrons have _ forced themselves 
through the chinks, beautifying by their 
presence and breaking up what would be 
otherwise monotonous lines. 

Mrs. Gaskell had one son and three 
daughters, all dead save one, who, herself 
now aged, journeys over from Manchester 
occasionally to tend the grave of her dear 
ones. 

It is a very simple grave, fittingly simple 
for folk like the Gaskells, whose faith was 
simple, whose belief in the majesty and 
grandeur of the great Hereafter over- 
shadowed the pomps and vanities of this 
lesser world. “Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him,” was Mrs. Gaskell’s 
most favorite quotation, and a woman with 
such a faith would require nothing more 
than that her work should be her memo- 
rial. 

Knutsford is happy in the possession of 
a man who reveres the memory of Mrs. 
Gaskell almost to the verge of worship. 
He has erected a memorial tower, in the 
Italian style, in King Street, carving upon 
it quotations from Mrs. Gaskell’s works. 
and recording her life and books, so that 
all who gaze thereon may read. On one 
of its sides is a bust of the author, set in 
a niche, and on another is embedded a 
metal bas-relief, illustrations of which 
accompany this article. 

My visit to Knutsford will ever remain 
a sweet memory for me, and has made 
the pages of my Cranford live again. 

Nore.—I should like to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to the Rev. G. A. Payne’s work on 


Mrs. Gaskell and Knutsford for many details 
contained in this article. 
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The Norse Renascence 


By Edgar Jepson 


OWARDS the end of the nine- 
teenth century the late Grant 
Allen discovered the exist- 
ence of a Celtic Renascence; 
and the literary world of 
London, and later of Paris, hailed his dis- 
covery with joy. There is in the literary 
world of any country at any time a great 
body of persons of the second degree of 
talent. Out of the ruck of these, in for- 
tunate periods, stand some _ half-dozen 
great talents. The others follow, or imi- 
tate them. With the lesser talents of 
London and Paris the idea of a Celtic 
Renascence found instant favor, for it 
gave them an easy literary formula: they 
had but to express in their work an ob- 
scure, dreamy melancholy. It also 
afforded them an escape from an effort 
repugnant to their temperaments, the 
difficult effort to present the many-sided, 
vigorous, modern life. They shrank from 
its vigor; and now they could take refuge 
with some ancient Celt and make him the 
mouthpiece of that shrinking, of their 
homesickness for an easier land of a less 
strenuous life. 

Accordingly the decadents in London, 
and Les Jeunes, that amazingly ineffectual 
band in Paris, were apt suddenly to be- 
come Celts of the purest stra. Young 
gentlemen from Lille announced to their 
astonished friends that they were pure- 
blooded Bretons, young gentlemen from 
Leeds that they were pure-blooded Cymri. 
They adopted in their writings the misty, 
mournful attitude to life that the fashion 
of the hour ascribed to the ancient Celt; 
and were very much at their ease in the 
pose. But, judging from the fact that the 
Irish Jiiad relates that the war which de- 
populated that distressful country of heroes 
for a generation arose from the dispute 
about which of them had the right to killa 
certain pig, this conception of him was 
probably a cruel libel on the ancient Celt. 
He was really neither misty nor mournful, 
but a wholesome, robustious fellow. How- 
ever, the movement gave us the charming 
poetry and stories of Mr. W. B. Yeats; 
and for that let us be thankful. 


Moreover, apart from that, this modern 
injury to the ancient Celt was not an un- 
mixed evil. The Celtic Renascence served 
the excellent use of absorbing the ener- 
gies of many talents of the second degree, 
of diverting them from discrediting by the 
obscurity and exaggeration, which are 
their natural failings, the true and val- 
uable movement of the spirit of the age. 

This I take to be the Norse Renascence, 
the revival of the Viking spirit, the North 
of Europe taking its place in the van of 
thought. This is the true modern move- 
ment, the Norsemen at last coming to the 
leadership of the world. Among the 
Southern nations I find few, save the 
French writers from Normandy, headed 
by Guy de Maupassant, who have any part 
in this movement, any kinship with its 
spirit. The names are to the North; and 
they ring Norse: Ibsen of pure Viking 
strain; Nietzsche of the Baltic shore, the 
Viking in Germany; Kipling, Henley, and 
Bernard Shaw, the Vikings in England; 
Stevenson, the Viking in Scotland. In 
these men the genuine strenuous modern 
spirit finds its finest, clearest expression ; 
and the main strain of their blood flows 
from Viking ancestors. 

Lest I be accused of robbing the Celts 
of Bernard Shaw, who is generally reck- 
oned an Irishman, I will point out that he 
is no Celt, but is of the English pale. The 
red Danes, his ancestors, lived in York- 
shire from the days of Canute till their 
emigration to Ireland in the nineteenth 
century; and he is the hardest-headed 
Yorkshireman of them all. 

I call this spirit modern only in the 
sense that it is new in the spheres of art 
and thought. In the sphere of action it 
has always played the conspicuous part, 
giving to Northern Europe its great 
leaders and adventurers, and, in the East 
Anglian, Oliver Cromwell, its probably 
greatest ruler. But, since of late the reins 
of power have more and more passed from 
the hands of the man of action into those 
of the man of thought, it has gone adven- 
turing into this new land, has found the 
conquest of the world in this new fashion 














its very plain duty, and has set about it in 
its wonted effective manner. There have not 
been wanting signs of the coming of the 
Norse Renascence; there have been out- 
breaks of the Viking spirit, now and 
again, for over half a century. There is 
much of it in Whitman, in Schopenhauer, 
in Wagner at his best—as in the fine bar- 
barity of the simple passions in The 
Valkyric—and in Carlyle. But in the last 
three of these it grew faint after a while; 
and they succumbed to the prevailing sen- 
timentality—Schopenhauer to the idea of 
self-negation, the sentimentality of the 
East; Wagner to mysticism, the German 
sentimentality; and Carlyle to a vague 
humanity, the corroding sentimentality of 
the Anglo-Saxon. They were but the 
harbingers of the Norse Renascence. 

At first sight the workings of the Vi- 
king spirit, revived in these new spheres, 
seem merely destructive, the wreaking of 
a fierce hatred against sentimentality, with 
every circumstance of barbarous derision. 
Much of the plays of Ibsen, of the novels 
and plays of Bernard Shaw, of the verse 
of Henley, are bitter assaults on social 
sentimentality ; Stevenson, Nietzsche and 
Kipling are perpetually attacking .moral 
sentimentality. Were this all that it is 
doing, merely destroying, it would hardly 
be worth the pains to discuss it; but it is 
not all. The Norse Renascence is valuable 
because it is even more creative than de- 
structive. It is only thus eager to destroy 
sentimentality that the ground may be 
cleared for greater things. It is valuable 
for its perpetual demand for the fine 
things of life; in that it is a reaction from 
the sham complexity born of disordered 
nerves, and irritable. consciences, to sim- 
plicity, a reaction from the thin delicacies 
and refinements of the weak to the saner 
virtues of the strong. Those whom it in- 
spires have a definite, unchangeable atti- 
ture toward life; fighting men, they face 
it as an antagonist. Consider ibsen, and 
you will see that the demand is always for 
courage, the courage to take the risk and 
act, for the robust conscience to accept 
without flinching the result of action; the 
tragic note is chiefly touched when the 
failure of courage, inevitable in the weak- 
ling, sets him flinching from action, or 
crushes him by its untoward result. With 
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admirable truth he makes the women, out 
of their persistent archaism, the posses- 
sors of courage; his men, out of their 
sickly modernity, cowards. Stevenson is 
prepossessed with courage, honesty and 
sanity; Kipling and Henley with courage; 
Nietzche and Shaw are never silent 
in their clamor for the daring to see, and 
to face the facts of life and human nature. 
In its essence this prepossession with 
courage is a reaction to sound sense; it 
is the passion for rending the foolish veils 
of sham mysticism and _ sentimentality 
which the modern street-bred weakling 
spreads between his tender eyes and the 
facts of life. 

The words “sound sense” bring us di- 
rectly to the pagan world, and, since either 
people were children of the sea, there is 
a very natural kinship between this spirit 
of the Vikings and the spirit of the earlier 
Greeks. The spirit of the Norse Renas- 
cence is, indeed, broader and deeper; it is 
susceptible to more of life. Its supreme 
sense of humanity is stronger than its 
sense of beauty; and it is a kindlier, more 
sympathetic spirit. But the two spirits are 
akin in finding their ideal in the brave 
man who is also clear-sighted, in their in- 
sistence on sanity and simplicity ; while the 
passion for romance of Kipling and Ste- 
venson, the passion for joy of Nietzsche 
and Ibsen, is the Greek passion for a cer- 
tain splendor of life. 

An admirable example of the actual, 
valuable working of the spirit of the 
Norse Renascence is its unceasing en- 
deavor to bring about a juster estimation 
and a saner treatment of women. Slowly 
there had arisen a sentimental conception 
of them, gathering strength through the 
centuries, until in the last generation it 
was the orthodox belief that women were 
another order of beings tricked out with 
many pretty virtues and adorned with 
angels’ wings. They fitted very badly, to 
the acute discomfort of their wearers. 
The ideal woman came to be a plaster 
angel on a plaster pedestal, pointing out 
with upraised arm the slippery, senti- 
mental path to a paradise of doubtful 
delight. In a natural reaction from the 
purveyors of this canned sentimentality 
came a reaction to the apotheosis of the 


minx. ‘The new spirit, the spirit of the 
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Norse Renascence, will have none of this: 
it insists that women are neither plaster 
angels nor minxes, but human beings. Its 
effort is to make them sane, free human 
beings, playing their proper, magnificent 
part in furthering the progress of the 
world. 





As with women, so with the rest of 
life: the pure metals of humanity, fusing 
in the caldron of the ages, have been left 
covered with the dross of sentimentality ; 
and the revived spirit of the North is 
cleansing them from it, and polishing them 
to their proper luster. 


Reading with a Map 


By J. Berg Esenwein 


HERE is a capital use for your 
old Baedekers, Bradshaws 
and various other  guide- 
books, other than setting them 
up in a red row on your shelf 

to be looked at occasionally for reference 
and to excite the envy of untraveled 
friends. Last winter I discovered that 
guidebook maps and street plans are of 
inestimable value in localizing many scenes 
in novels and other volumes of foreign 
setting. Doubtless many others have 
antedated this simple discovery, but to 
me it came as a delightful surprise. 

One must “know” his London, Paris 
and Rome very well indeed to be quite at 
home with the characters of British and 
Continental literature in all cases. It is all 
right so long as they confine their visits, 
intrigues and exploits to those famous 
highways, buildings, piazzas and parks 
which the stay-at-home recognizes almost 
as well as does he who has trodden their 
stones. But when the quarry takes to the 
side streets and dashes into surprisingly 
circuitous byways, we lose the scent com- 
pletely, and part of the interest goes 
with it. 

I never could resist a secret smirk of 
satisfied superiority when I suddenly came 
upon the hero in a romance doing his 
daring tricks in territory that I knew quite 
well. “No. 17” is where he lodged. 
(Don’t I know? It is just three doors to 
the left of the little pension where I put 
up.) That ivy-hung, ruined tower is the 
place where Jacques met his co-conspira- 
tor. (I had “snap-shotted” the very place 
with my camera. ) 

Of course, all this is quite aside from 
the conventional references in history and 
in novels to the famous landmarks of the 


town where the action is placed. Mention 
of the Avenue de l’Opéra, Piccadilly, the 
Corso, and Unter den Linden arouse little 
if any enthusiasm when we meet them on 
the printed page. They are public prop- 
erty, and no one cares to know at which 
corner the fiacre stopped to let the heroine 
down. ‘The palace where Byron dwelt is, 
to be sure, of fine interest, but there is 
little answering thrill in the globe-trotter 
as she reads that “the contessa left her 
crested barca at the molo, and joined her 
friends in an ice at Florian’s.” ‘The public 
Venice is an old story. But now let the 
gondoliers guide their swaying craft into 
a shadowy side canal, and let the reader 
identify the rose-embowered garden in 
which the contessa has given her rendez- 
vous as the very one he himself discov- 
ered last spring in the lazy driftings about 
the canals. Then he pricks up his jaded 
ears in a trice. 

Next to the joy of tracing the life of a 
fiction friend in some foreign town in per- 
son is the satisfaction of reconstructing 
in fancy his haunts and homes. Not 
all writers are so circumstantial as 
to make the map of very great help; 
but some are. And still others—had they 
only used my precious street plans in map- 
ping out their yarns—might have saved 
their readers the shock of finding a well- 
known basilica on the wrong side of the 
Tiber, the Corso Umberto Primo in Rome 
instead of in Naples, the Cock and Mitre 
in an unsuspected quarter of London, and 
the Paris Morgue elsewhere than in the 
midst of the Seine. 

Naturally, the London and Paris of the 
older writers have changed, here and there 
making identification impossible; but the 
courses of highways and byways, in the 





main, are altered scarcely at all. Even 
the wholesale changes in nomenclature 
effected by the Revolution have in many 
cases been effaced, and the old names 
again stare at one from Parisian street 
corners. In the smaller communities there 
seems scarcely an alteration, so_ that, 
whether one reads with a map or travels 
in person, the links between past and 
present are delightfully real. 

Every one feels that he has read some 
books too early. How much better and 
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richer they would have been, he thinks, 
if they could have been enjoyed after the 
scenes of the biography, the history, the 
novel, had been personally visited. But 
then the place itself, would it have been 
so fascinating had he not first known the 
books written about its charm and person- 
ality? You see, there are really two sides 
to this. Of one thing, however, I am 
sure: both the visit and the map have 
made me eager to reread many books I 
have not looked into for years. 


The Call of Autumn 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


HEAR her voice low calling, 
O’er the fields of goldenrod, 
Where the crimson leaves are falling 


On the ripened milkweed pod. 


Come, come into the wocdland 


Where the colored leaves now vie 
With the hues of Samarkand 

Or the skies of Sicily; 

I will lead you by the hand 
Where the purple mountains lie 
Wrapt in hazy autumn mist 


That departing day has kist. 


I hear her voice low calling— 


I will answer to her cry, 


As the crimson leaves are falling 


And the wind goes sighing by. 
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The Book Outlook 


New Publications Announced for the Fall and Winter 


UNIQUE volume to be offered 

in the fall by the Sturgis & 

Walton Company is The Lady. 

This book, by Emily James 

Putnam, shows the “lady” at 

different periods in different nations. It 

begins with ancient Greece and comes 

down to twentieth century America. There 

are many handsome illustrations to supple- 
ment the text. 

The same firm will issue Periwinkle, a 
novel by William Farquhar Payson; The 
Lady of Shenipsit, by Frederic P. Ladd; 
and a juvenile, Jacqueline of the Carrier 
Pigeons, a story of the siege of Leyden, 
by Augusta Hinell Seaman. A Suffrage 
Book, by Miss E. S. Pankhurst, promises 
an interesting addition to the Sturgis & 
Walton list, as does Famous Impostors, by 


Bram Stoker. 
aK aK Kk 


The Macmillan Company announce the 
following new books: Fiction—A Brood 
of the Eagle, the second in James Lane 
Allen’s trilogy ; Folks, a story by Clara E. 
Laughlin ; Jim Hands, a novel of industrial 
life, by Richard Washburn Child; Love's 
Young Dream, by S. R. Crockett; When 
God Laughs, more stories by Jack London ; 
Mr. Ingleside, by E. V. Lucas, and An 
Unwilling Minerva, by Mabel Osgood 
Wright. 

General works to be brought out by the 
Macmillans include: Twenty Years at 
Hull House, by Jane Addams; an I[/lus- 
trated History of Lady Emma Hamilton; 
Great American Universities, by Edwin 
E. Slosson; Chester, Winchester and The 
Ive, three color books; a new edition 
of Bryce’s American Commonwealth; The 
Ecclesiastical and Religious Correspond- 
ence of Gladstone, edited by D. C. Lath- 
bury; The Golden Treasury of American 
Songs and Lyrics, edited by Curtis Hidden 
Page, and The Building of the Church, 
by Charles E. Jefferson. 


** * * 


F. A. Stokes will publish Gardens by the 
Sea, by Alice Lounsberry; The Old Clock 
Book, by N. Hudson Moore; The North 


Pole, by Robert E. Peary; Egypt of Yes- 
terday and To-day, by Percy Withers ; 
and books of fiction as follows: Too 
Many Women, by an unnamed author; 
The Sword Maker, by Rovert Barr; 
Masters of the Wheatlands, by Harold 
Bindloss; a new novel by Susan Glaspell, 
author of The Glory of the Conquered, 
and The Bird in the Box, by Mary Mears. 


Two fiction items comprise the list of 
W. J. Watt & Co.—a new nove! by Grace 
Miller White, and The Sapphire Bracelet, 
by Edward Salisbury Field. 


* * 


Dodd, Mead & Co. make the following 
announcements: The Rose in the Ring, 
by George Barr McCutcheon; No Man’s 
Land, by Louis Joseph Vance; The 
Eagle’s Feather, by Emily Post; The 
Better Man, by Cyrus Townsend Brady ; 
A Reconstructed Marriage, by Amelia E. 
Barr; The Mystery of the Green Heart, 
by Max Pemberton. This firm will issue 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s A Diplomatist’s Wife 
in Many Lands; Thornton Hall’s Love 
Intrigues of Royal Courts; Sergeant's 
Cleopatra of Egypt; J. F. Dickie’s In the 
Kaiser's Capital; a play by Maeterlinck— 
Mary Magdalene; new essays by Chester- 
ton, What Is Wrong with the World? 
and a number of illustrated gift-books and 
juveniles. 


Cassells will bring out Katharine Tynan’s 
Freda; The Lovely Mrs. Blake, by Richard 
Marsh; Janey Canuck in the West, by 
Emily Ferguson; Australia: The Making 
of a Nation, by John Foster Fraser ; In the 
Heart of Africa, by the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg; Napoleon in His Own Defense, 
by Clement K. Shorter, and a long line 
of well-illustrated juveniles. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. will publish two new 
novels early in September or October. 
They will be For Charles the Rover, by 
May Wynne, and Sister Clementia, by 
Frederick H. Law. 
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The Columbia University Press an- 
nounce Stage Decoration in France in the 
Middle Ages, by Donald C. Stuart; 
Authorship of “Timon of Athens,” by 
Ernest H. Wright; and English Tragi- 
comedy, by Frank H. Ristine. 


Cupples & Leon will very soon issue a 
society novel by Rita \Weiman, entitled 
Playing the Game. 


* 


Among the new Bobbs-Merrill books 
will be Son of the Wind, by Lucia Cham- 
berlain, a novel that promises to contain 
some excellent work. This company an- 
nounces a number of beautiful gift-books 
to be ready as early as September, one of 
them being another Riley volume—Riley 
Songs of Home. 


* * ok 


The Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 
will issue /Vestover of Wanalah, by 
George Cary Eggleston; The Castle 
Builders, by Charles Clark Munn; Win- 
ning the Eagle Prize, by Norman Brain- 
erd; The Crimson Ramblers, by Warren 
L. Eldred; A Little Maid of Boston Town, 
by Margaret Sidney; The Other Sylvia, 
by Nina Rhoades, and Dorothy Dainty's 
Winter, by Amy Brooks. 


ok * ok 


Doubleday, Page & Co. present a long 
list of fall publications. These include 
The Osbornes, a novel by E. F. Benson; 
The Caravaners, by the author of Eliza- 
beth and Her German Garden; The Power 
and the Glory, by Grace MacGowan 
Cooke ; The Unforesecn, by Mary Stewart 
Cutting; Queen Sheba’s Ring, by H. Rider 
Haggard ; Whirligigs, stories by O. Henry; 
Second String, by Anthony Hope; The 
Hollow Needle, Further Adventures of 
Arséne Lupin, by Maurice Leblanc; The 
Second Chance, by Nellie L. McClung; 
Song-Surf, poems by Cale Young Rice; 
Red Pepper Burns, by Grace L. Richmond ; 
The Shears of Destiny, by Leroy Scott; 
Rolf in the Woods, by Ernest Thompson 
Seton; Recollections of Alexander H. 
Stephens; Presidential Addresses, by 
William Howard Taft; The Adventures 
of Bobby Order, by Stewart Edward 


White; and The Motor Maid, by A. M. 
and C. N. Williamson. 


The big book of the year from Duffield 
& Co. will be Rostand’s Chantecler, trans- 
lated by Gertrude Hall. This firm will 
also bring out The Life and Letters of 
William Sharp, in two volumes, by Mrs. 
William Sharp; The Science of Advertis- 
ing, by Edwin Balmer; Ancient English 
Christmas Carols, a new volume in the 
“Medieval Library,” edited by Edith 
Rickert; a Maxfield Parrish edition of 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales; Patsy, a story by H. De Vere 
Stacpoole, and Angela’s Quest, a new 
novel by Lilian Bell. 


The Baker & Taylor Company promise 
the following new books: The Steps to 
Nowhere, by Grace Duffie Boylan; Haw- 
thorne’s Country, by Helen A. Clarke; 
Ancient Myths in Modern Poets, by Helen 
A. Clarke; Ways and Days Out of 
London, by Aida Rodman De Milt; Home, 
by Roy Rolfe Gilson; Robin Hood, by 
Clifton Johnson; a new edition of the 
Arabian Nights; American Lyrics, com- 
piled by Edith Rickert ; and a new volume 
of stories by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 


* ok 7 


The first book on the Scribner an- 
nouncement sheet is Colonel Roosevelt's 
African Game Trails. Other books on 
the list are Peixotto’s Romantic California ; 
Moliére, by Brander Matthews; France 
Under the Republic, by Jean Charlemagne 
Bracq; The Passions of the French Ro- 
mantics, by Francis Gribble; and The 
Dogaressas of Venice, by Edgcumbe 
Staley. New fiction will be Celt and 
Saxon, by George Meredith; Rest Harrow, 
by Maurice Hewlett; The Murder at the 
Villa Rose, by A. E. W. Mason; Men, 
Women and Ghosts, by Edith Wharton; 
The Finer Grain, short stories by Henry 
James; The Blue Arch, by Alice Duer 
Miller ; The Barrier, by René Bazin; Lady 
Good-for-Nothing, by <A. T. Quiller- 


Couch. 
* * 1 


Laura Stedman has prepared The Life 
and Letters of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
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man, which Moffat, Yard & Co. will pub- 
lish. This firm will also issue a travel 
book of note, Brittany and the Bretons, 
by George Wharton Edwards. Other 
things on the list comprise: The Cost of 
Living, by Ida M. Tarbell; The Infinite 
Presence, by George M. Gould; Two 
Years in a Tent, by Faith Whitney; J/rs. 
Fits, a novel by J. C. Snaith; Freebooters 
of the Wilderness, by Agnes C. Laut; 
Are You My Wife? by Max Marcin; 
Daughters of Ishmael, by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman; The Gift Wife, by Rupert 
Hughes; The Green Door, a story for 
children, by Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, 
and The Five Senses, a picture book by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith and Angela M. 
Keyes. This last will be beautifully illus- 
trated. 
a 


Crowells will add State Socialism in 
New Zealand, by James Edward Le Ros- 
signol and William Downie Stewart, to 
their “Library of Economics,” and lVhile 
We May, by J. R. Miller, to the “Silent 
Times” series. 

* * * 


Randall Parrish will publish a new 
romance with the A. C. McClurg Com- 
pany, The Outcasts: A Tale of the 
Plains. This company will also bring out 
Princess Sayrane, by Edith Ogden Harri- 
son; The Price of the Prairie, by Mar- 
garet Hill McCarter; The Girl Who Lived 
in the Woods, by Marjorie Benton Cooke ; 
The Shogun’s Daughter, by Robert Ames 
Bennett; The Paternoster Ruby, by 
Charles Edmonds Walk; The Spirit Trail, 
by Kate and Virgil D. Boyles; and a num- 
ber of new juveniles and Christmas books. 


* *k *K 


The Century Company makes an- 
nouncements as follows: Grover Cleve- 
land: A Record of Friendship, by Richard 
Watson Gilder; The Creators, a novel by 
May Sinclair; The Holy Land, by Robert 
Hichens ; The Song of the Stone, by Helen 
Keller; 4 Hoosier Romance, by James 
Whitcomb Riley; Sonny's Father, by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart; Seven Great Statesmen, 
by the Hon. Andrew D. White; The 
Doctor's Lass, by Edward C. Booth; 
Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses, by 
Joseph H. Choate; Molly Make-Believe, 
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Abbott; The 
League of the Signet Ring, by Mary C. 
Du Bois; The Lakerun Cruise, by Rupert 


by Eleanor Hallowell 


Hughes; and Betty's Happy Year, by 
Carolyn Wells. 


ok * 
t 


The Dodge Publishing Company will 
issue The Book of Ruth in gift-book style; 
a novel by Arthur W. Marchmont, called 
An Imperial Marriage ; a book on British 
Costume During Nineteen Centuries, by 
Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown; Biffel: A Trek 
O.x, by Stanley Portal Hyatt; and a list of 
juvenile gift-books and essays in form 
suited for holiday uses. 


4 


ok oK * 


Small, Maynard & Co. will publish the 
following books: The Confessions of a 
Rebellious Wife; The Partner of Pem- 
broke, by Edwin Balmer; The Prodigal 
Pro Tem, by Frederick Orin Bartlett; 
The Scourge, by Warrington Dawson; 
Down Home with Jennie Allen, by Grace 
Donworth; At the New Theatre and 
Others, by Walter Prichard Eaton; Uncle 
Remus and the Little Boy, the last book 
by Joel Chandler Harris; With Stevenson 
in Samoa, by H. J. Moors; Provenga, a 
volume of poems by Ezra Pound; and 
two biographies, one of George Washing- 
ton, by Worthington C. Ford, and the 
other of Benjamin Franklin, by Lindsay 
Swift. 


* * 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will issue, early in 
the fall, a new novel by Florence L. Bar- 
clay, author of The Rosary. It will be 
entitled The Mistress of Shenstone. 


* ok ok 


The Houghton Mifflin Company plan to 
issue a long line of interesting new books, 
including Clever Betsy, by Clara Louise 
Burnham; John IWéinterbourne’s Family, 
a novel by Alice Brown; Enchanted 
Ground, by Harry James Smith; A Man’s 
Man, by Ian Hay; The Meddlings of Eve, 
by William J. Hopkins; The Empty House, 
stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; Stories 
and Tales, a collection of work from the 
pen of Sarah Orne Jewett; Tales from the 
Alhambra, for young readers; Little Girl 
Blue, a juvenile by Josephine Scribner 
Gates; The Homecomers, by Winifred 
Kirkland; When Sarah Went to School, 
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by Elsie Singmaster ; Finella in Fairyland, 
by Mrs. Kenneth Brown; The Christmas 
Angel, by Abbie Farwell Brown; The 
Digressions of “V,” the autobiography of 
Elihu Vedder; The Corsican, a diary of 
Napoleon's life in his own words, com- 
piled by R. M. Johnston; The Japanese 
Letters of Lafcadio Hearn; Among 
Friends, by Samuel M. Crothers; Jeanne 


d'drc, by Mary Rogers Bangs; In the 
Footprints of Heine, by Henry James 
Forman; How to Judge a Book, by Edwin 
L. Shuman, and Copyright, by Richard 
Rogers Bowker. 

The newest novel of Meredith Nichol- 
son, called The Siege of the Seven Suitors, 
will be published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


My Books 


By N. B. Ripley 


H, my companions of the passing years, 


Whose faces so familiar welcome me ; 
Thy friendship hath such perfect constancy 
As ’twixt the truest human hearts appears. 
To this retreat 1 come, and have no fears, 
Whate’er my conflicts with the world may be, 
3ut I shall surely find tranquility, 
And intercourse which both exalts and cheers. 


For here where jarring dissonances cease, 
The lofty spirits rule me from each tome: 
Philosophy, and Faith, and poesies 


Which like a living light Parnassus dome. 
With this close fellowship, I strength regain 
To meet once more the burden and the pain. 
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BOOK of a quite serious 

character, and one which will, 

no doubt, receive criticism 

from many scholarly readers, 

is Christologies Ancient and 
Modern, by William Sanday, of Oxford, 
England. Dr. Sanday says in his preface 
that this book is the last of the preliminary 
studies he has felt it necessary to make 
before writing The Life of Christ, which 
he will soon issue. The purpose of this 
volume is to make clear the Christology, 
the way of conceiving Christ, as an incar- 
nation of God, which he will present in his 
Life. 

The book consists of eight lectures, two 
on ancient Christologies, the third treating 
of modern Christologies, the fourth and 
fifth a study of two particular types of 
Christology which have been presented. 
The remaining lectures deal with the par- 
ticular theory which Dr. Sanday will adopt 
in his forthcoming work. The lectures are 
bright and genial. There is no room in 
this reviewer’s space to do more than out- 
line the substance of Dr. Sanday’s book, 
which will be variously received by the 
theologians. (Oxford University Press.) 


There is a great lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the medical science and practice of 
the time of Christ. Bible readers are often 
desirous of knowing what the art of heal- 
ing really was in those days and what sort 
of treatment physicians used. Dr. Robert 
N. Willson has written a book on Medical 
Men in the Time of Christ, which will be 
welcomed by those interested in this sub- 


By I. KR. Miller, B B. 








ject. The author gives first an extended 
review of medical science from ancient 
times. His second chapter deals with the 
lay conditions surrounding medical men 
before and in the time of Christ. He then 
gives a very careful and interesting sketch 
of Luke the Physician—throwing much 
light on the medical science and practice 
of healing in those times. Dr. Willson’s 
last chapter is on the Master Physician, in 
which he treats in a detailed way of Christ 
as the great Healer, and of His methods 
ot healing. It does not appear that Jesus 
practiced the healing arts of the physicians 
of His day. His cures were wrought with- 
out the use of medicines—by a word, or 
by atouch. Josephus speaks of His “won- 
derful works,” referring to the physical 
healings wrought by him. Dr. Willson 
makes no reference to the modern systems 
of healing which claim so much in their 
behalf and claim also to be legitimate de- 
velopments of the teaching and of the 
gracious power of Christ. (The Sunday 
School Times Company.) 





K * * 


It is well known that there is an im- 
mense mass of traditional and legendary 
literature to be found in old Hebrew and 
Jewish books. Much of this has become 
familiar through writers who have treated 
of Biblical subjects. In The Legends of the 
Jews, by Louis Ginzberg, an attempt is 
made fo gather together all the Jewish 
stories and traditions which deal with 
siblical personages and events. The first 
volume has already been issued. The sec- 
ond volume is just out. It extends from 
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Joseph to the Exodus. Naturally, a very 
large quantity of legendary material be- 
longs to the story of Joseph, and a still 
greater quantity to the story of Moses. 
Job is included in this volume, between 
Jacob’s sons and Moses. ‘This work of 
Dr. Ginzberg is of interest not only to 
Jewish people, but to all who read the 
sible. (The Jewish Publication Society of 
America. ) 


No doubt it is true that there might be 
a great deal more positive character-mak- 
ing than there is. We philosophize on the 
influences which affect character, which 
give it its color and its spirit; we moralize 
on the outcome of certain courses of 
training and certain environments and 
associations; but we do not go back to 
the beginning and undertake to direct the 
forces and elements which make character. 
In his most recent book, Studies in the 
Making of Character, Dr. Henry W. Clark 
gives many practical suggestions which 
ought to prove helpful not only to those 
who have much to do with the forming of 
character in others, but also to those who 
are seeking the best results in this line in 
their own lives. Dr. Clark’s essays are 
brief. He shows that there is a lack of 
definiteness, with no clearly defined goal, 


with an aimless falling under the ever- 
changing influences of passing circum- 
stances and conditions. We do not guide 
our feet—our feet guide us. It will do 
any one good to read this little book. It 
will show him how he may take his life 
more vigorously into his own hand and 
decide what it shall be when it is finished. 
It will show him that he is not merely to 
accept the outcome in character-making 
which results from events and influences 
as they come, but is to make his own char- 
acter by a positive constructive culture. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


* * * 


One of the great, essential doctrines of 
Christianity is that of the person and 
work of the Holy Spirit. Doctor R. A. 
Torrey is well qualified to expound this 
doctrine, which he has done in his latest 
book, The Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit, as revealed in the Scriptures and 
in personal experiences. Dr. Torrey’s 
treatment is exhaustive, entering into all 
phases of the subject. It will do Chris- 
tian ministers and teachers good to read 
this practical and helpful volume. There 
is always danger that the place of the Holy 
Spirit in Christian life and work shall be 
overlooked, and when this is done the 
secret of power is lost. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. ) 














ITHOUT a doubt, this is 

one of the most remarkable 

novels recently published. 

It goes through three gen- 

erations of women, to each 
of whom a “wonder-child” is born; in 
other words, we have pictured two 
geniuses, each of whom gives birth to 
another genius. 

The scenes of the book are laid in Eng- 
land and in Italy. The first child is a 
poet—a girl—to whose needs a_ whole 
family is practically sacrificed. 

She in turn has a child, a musical genius, 
and the mother’s star must wane in order 
that her child’s star may wax. But the 
violinist marries also, and she in her turn 
must know motherhood, and in knowing 
it must set aside the laurels from her 
brow. 

To give a synopsis of the story would 
be difficult, almost impossible. There are 
many characters and many separate stories 
within the main story. Each story is 
worked out with excellent care and an 
artistic finish, and each character stands 
alone in the entirety of its portrayal and 
development. 

Mrs. Chartres is herself the mother of 
genius, her little girl, Vivien, being an 
artistic phenomenon in the form of a 
violin player. Her delineation of mother 
love as it spends itself in self-sacrifice 
has the sympathetic touch of one who has 
experienced some of its mingled joy and 
pain; and her character drawing, as dis- 
played in Nancy and Anne-Marie, has all 
the convincing qualities of character study 
based on knowledge and understanding of 
the broadest, biggest kind. 





*THE Dervourers. By A. Vivanti Chartres. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Devourers* 





No one can read The Devourers without 
being impressed by its qualities of human 
strength and fineness, interwoven in an 
exhibition of skilled literary art. 


Happy Island* 

This is another “Uncle William” book, 
and, like its predecessor, it is full of the 
quaint philosophy of the kindly old fisher- 
man of “Happy Island.’”’ Uncle William’s 
friends are almost as interesting, if not 
quite so original, as he is, and the story 
of the “new girl,’ who falls in love with 
the island carpenter, a shy but engaging 
young man, gives the book a pretty touch 
of romance. 

Mrs. Lee writes of the everyday things 
of life, and her people are common, every- 
day people. Odd characters like Uncle 
William must abound in out-of-the-way 
places of the world, and it is therefore 
good to meet them in the pages of fiction. 


The Window of the White’ Catt 


Once again Mrs. Rinehart has written 
a delightfully entertaining tale of mystery. 
The story this time hinges on a certain 
political situation, in the handling of which 
are involved a number of interesting peo- 
ple. A young lawyer who comes to the 
rescue of the State Treasurer’s daughter 
when the Treasurer disappears; two queer 
old ladies in the country, aunts of the 
heroine; a private secretary who was to 
have been a son-in-law; and the widow of 
the preceding State Treasurer, who, it 
happened, had committed suicide, all enter 
into the strange happenings that center 
about the political club known as The 





*Happy Istanp. By Jennette Lee. The Cen- 
tury Company. 

*#THE WINDOW oF THE WuiITE Cat. By Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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White Cat, and the tragedy that occurred 
there on a certain night. 

The tale is taken up with the solution 
of two questions: who killed the State 
Treasurer? and what became of Aunt 
Jane? Incidentally there are stolen papers 
and missing pearls, and a love story not a 
little tangled; but the eager lawyer proves 
a fair amateur detective, and all the knarls 
are unraveled to the perfect satisfaction 
of the reader. 


When Love Calls Men to Arms* 


Sixteenth century Scotland and the feud 
between the MacDonalds and Campbells 
give a picturesque setting to this quaint 
and exciting romance, in which a son of 
the Campbells woos and wins the waif 
child of his pretty cousin and a survivor 
of the defeated Spanish Armada. 

Don John, sole survivor of a company 
of Spaniards who meet death on the 
Scotch coast, marries in secret a daughter 
of the Campbell laird. The only witness to 
their wedding is a small boy, anather 
Campbell, the supposed narrator of this 
story. The newly made husband dies at 
the hands of his wife’s brother; the wife 
lives after him only long enough to bear 
the child of their love. The little Mari- 
posa grows up a veritable witch-girl, and 
suffers many trials in the course of the 
wars that progress about her. But her 
self-constituted guardian becomes first her 
playmate, then her lover; at last he wins 
her, and with her the estate to which he is 
heir. 

It is a tale full of action and of splendid 
character drawing, remindful of Crockett 
at his best. Mariposa is an alluring hero- 
ine, and the touch of the Spanish in her 
make-up adds much to the vivid interest 
of her romantic life. 


Once Aboard the Luggert 


A new De Morgan seems to have come 
among us. The book in hand is the good, 
old-fashioned, leisurely sort of novel that 
stops to moralize, philosophize and expand 
upon life’s problems in general and the 
writing of novels in particular. 








*WuHEN Love Carts Men To Arms. By 
Stephen Chalmers. Small, Maynard & Co. 

+ONcE ABOARD THE Luccer. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Mitchell Kennerley. 


The story has a number of interesting 
characters, from which the creative ele- 
ment is by no means missing. Mr. Marra- 
pit, Mrs. Marvel, the gardener and the 
Rose of Sharon are surely the children of 
genius, and Dickens himself would not 
have cause to be ashamed of the first two. 

A miserly uncle, who loves his cats and 
them only; a nephew who will not study, 
to the dismay of the aforesaid uncle; a 
pretty daughter with a love story of her 
own on the side—quite in keeping with her 
gift for writing poetry—and the attractive 
orphan girl, who finds the occupation of 
“mother’s help” as embarrassing as it is 
diverting—these give the book: its chief 
personages. An accident with a hansom 
cab—whereby the hero and heroine are 
unceremoniously made acquainted—a cer- 
tain pugilistic encounter of a bright morn- 
ing in the park; an adventure which Mrs. 
Marvel had with her whisky bottle—as a 
result of which the precious cats were left 
without a guardian—and the dramatic 
episode of the kidnapping of that aristo- 
cratic feline creature, the beautiful and 
tenderly nurtured Rose—these furnish to 
the tale its main situations. 

The author laughs gently about it all; 
sympathizes quaintly with the woes of 
“that masterful woman,” and the trials of 
young lovers generally, and entertains him- 
self and his readers immensely by his ex- 
cellent good humor, his colorful narrative 
and his happy, optimistic view of things. 
Once Aboard the Lugger may be read 
slowly, and with a continuous enjoyment 
that leaves a pleasant memory. 





Vera of the Strong Heart* 

Miss Mole is a new English writer. Her 
first story has been highly commended by 
authors of standing, and it will doubtless 
receive the endorsement of many readers 
both in America and England. 

The story is original in that it portrays 
the wonderfully close and mutual love of 
twins, as Oxonford says, the ‘dual ego- 
tism’” that makes two boys inseparable, 
and makes even marriage for them little 
more than a farce. 

Lord and Lady Carshalton were never 
happy together. Their first baby, a girl, 
died; on the next occasion twins—boys— 








*VERA OF THE STRONG Heart. By Marion 
Mole. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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were born. Their nurse became confused 
regarding the identity of the first-born, and 
the happy-go-lucky father tossed a coin 
to decide the heirdom. 

Ill fortune pursues Carshalton from 


thence on. The supposed younger twin 
accidentally injures the heir, and life lame- 
ness is the result. The boys are sent to 
school; the heir falls in love with the 
lovable but boyish Vera, and __ finally 
estrangement between the twins brings 
unhappiness to an entire household. The 
secret of the toss is revealed, to cause fur- 
ther trouble; the boys return to their for- 
mer understanding only when they learn, 
for the first time, that Ralph was responsi- 
ble for Cedric’s lameness. 

The rest is a tale of weddings as unique 
as they are reprehensible, of deserted 
wives, and of children born simultaneously 
with the tragedy that leaves them father- 
less. 

The finest character in the book is Vera, 
the girl who sacrifices self entirely that she 
may mother the man who she realizes has 
but small care for her. Incidentally, she 
brings sunshine to the gloomy old house 
and makes a woman of the frivolous little 
Evelyn, whose mother forces her marriage 
with Ralph. 

The book is excellently written, with 
splendidly virile dialog and a close, tidy 
construction that leaves no meaningless 
gaps and requires no wearisome padding. 


The Way Up* 

Michael Strode is a fanatic, inspired to 
reform the world; yielding for a moment 
to the spell of the one woman, then for- 
getting her in the zeal that fills him to 
work out his pet projects among his 
people. 

Michael is an ironmaster: he seeks to 
abolish poverty among the factory workers 
by introducing the codperative system. He 
gives his life to the task, setting aside 
everything to accomplish his end. When 
his wife refuses to have her money used 
to further his plans, there is the inevitable 
struggle, resulting in separation. 

The story of Michael's life after his 
wife leaves him, and of their one child, 
a boy, who lives to denounce his father 

*THE Way UP. 


Lane Company, 








By M. P. Willcocks. John 


as having been responsible for the down- 
fall of his mother, is a detailed account of 
exaggerated enthusiasm on the part of a 
man with but one idea. 

The narrative of the career of Elise 
after she has gone her own way gives a 
pathetic picture of the woman who would 
have waxed strong in beauty of character 
had she possessed her husband’s under- 
standing and sympathy, but who, finding 
her place supplanted by a business project, 
turns for consolation to purely sensuous 
pleasures and becomes a social outcast. 

The character drawing is done with 
masterly touches. Mrs. Strode, Michael’s 
mother, is a unique creation; Louis is an 
admirable study in the artistic tempera- 
ment. The pictures of factory life in 
England are presented with color in vivid 
contrasts, and the social problem is handled 
with a consummate skill. 


Honesty’s Garden* 

This is the love story of a literary man 
who is too blind to recognize a girl’s love 
when he sees it. Honesty was herself a 
beautiful flower, as exquisite as her own 
roses in the garden she so tenderly nur- 
tured. But the rains fell and the winds 
beat upon this little flower, so that the 
garden had to be sacrificed, and it was a 
long time before Mortimer Swift, who 
should have been called Mortimer Slow, 
could be made to realize why Honesty 
could not and would not accept the 
friendly aid he proffered. 

However, Swift woke up one day—to 
his own state of mind and to the conclu- 
sion that it was love Honesty wanted. We 
leave them happily married, the garden 
once more flourishing, and Honesty flour- 
ishing with it. 


One Braver Thingt 


“Him an’ you are toffs an’ me an’ Keyse are 
common folks. Flesh an’ blood’s the syme, 
though, only kivered wiv different skins. An’ 
Human Nature’s Human Nature ’owever you 
fake ’er up an’ christen ’er. An’ Love must give 
an’ take of Love or else Love’s got to die, Burn 
a lamp wivout oil an’ see wot ’appens. It goes 





*HoneEsty’s GARDEN. By Paul Creswicke. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

7OneE Braver Tuinc. By Richard Dehan. 
Duffield & Co. 
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out—. You're left in the dark. Then like as 
not you'll overturn the table gropin’ aroun’. 
‘Smashed,’ you'll say. ‘An’ nobody but silly 
me’s to blyme.” 


So Emigration Jane pleads’ with 
Lynette Saxon for the sake of the hus- 
band she had married without love, and 
the appeal is answered and brings the final 
happy ending to the story, One Braver 
Thing, which well deserves to be reckoned 
as one of the big novels of the year. 

The scene is laid in South Africa before 
and during the Boer war. The description 
of that land and its people are as poet- 
ically beautiful as Olive Schreiner’s The 
Story of an African Farm, while its 
delineation of human characteristics, no 
iess than its stirring recitals of thrilling 
adventure, seems equal to Victor Hugo at 
his best. 

From the first chapter, where the Eng- 
lishman buries his dead love by the road- 
side and himself falls a victim to the 
rigorous African fever, leaving his little 
orphaned daughter to the merciless cruelty 
of the brutal innkeeper, through the stir- 
ring scenes of the siege of Gueldersberg, 
and later in old England, where some of 
the characters return at the close of the 
war, the plot is enthralling in its interest, 
and each character pulsates with live 
humanity. 

There are several heroes and heroines. 
It is hard to choose between the brave, 
sweet mother superior of the Guelders- 
berg convent, shot down at her post by a 
cowardly miscreant, and the dainty, noble- 
hearted Lynette, who struggled through 
such frightful ordeals. And there is the 
courageous, chivalrous commandant of 
the fort, with his rare talent for getting the 
best from all those with whom he comes 
in contact, and the poor, drunken “Dap 
Doctor,’ who regains his manhood and his 
position as a brilliant, talented surgeon. 
These are the central figures. Around 
them are grouped many others, each 
“playing the game” in a manner creditable 
to the author. 

The book is good all through, with 
nothing weak or mawkish in its sentiment. 
One is brought face to face with the 
strongest human passions and inspired by 
the resolute bravery with which they are 


overcome. 





La Barriere* 


Marie Limerel, a devout French girl, is 
firmly resolved not to marry unless hel 
hand shall be asked for by an equally 
devout man. To her cousin Félicien, who 
pays her his court, and whom she loves, 
Marie says: 


“I shall truly love only him who shall bring 
me the love of my dream. What I want, what 
I must have, is that there shall be no dividing 
thoughts between him and me: that he and I 
have but a single soul Are you still a 
Christian? Have we the same faith? Under- 
stand well what I mean. I know that you con- 
tinue to go to mass and that you would accom- 
pany your wife to mass: I see that you are, that 
you remain, by family tradition, provisionally 
respectful of the Catholic idea, of Catholic cere- 
monies and usages. But to be respectful, my 
good friend, is not enough; it is not to live by 
the faith as I wish to live by it. I suffer in 
speaking to you like this. I am severe with my- 
self. And yet it would be such a disillusion for 
me, if my husband should not pray with me, 
should not partake of the sacraments with me, 
should not seek inspiration for the least of his 
acts in this faith which is verily all of me 
I would have my marriage partake of eter- 
nity . . . I would be the mother of a holy line.” 


And when Félicien, awed by this display 
of religious exaltation, admits sorrowfully 
and shamefacedly that he rarely gives a 
thought to his faith, and so must be very 
far from possessing the degree of spirit- 
uality Marie requires, the latter exhorts 
him to devote all his energies to attaining 
it. ‘Don’t answer now!” she cries; 


“you are not sure of yourself. Take time to 
think. Stop accusing yourself and examine your- 
self. . . . I can be sure that you will tell me 
the whole truth. Take time to study yourself. 
You will see several illusions which blind you 
to your beliefs melt away. And now, Feélicien, 
go! I am full of hope.” 


Being thus put upon probation. so to 
speak, Félicien makes a mighty effort to 
attain the spiritual heights his exacting 
sweetheart demands—‘to be pious like a 
woman,” as the late Henry Drummond 
would have put it. He makes no headway 
whatsoever; and, too honest with himself 
to work up a factitious exaltation, too 
honorable to feign sentiments and emotions 
he does not feel, he is obliged to announce 
to Marie that his search for the truth, far 
from reviving his faith, has transformed 
him into a complete sceptic. Thereupon, 


*La BarriereE. By René Bazin. Paris, Cal- 
mann-Lévy. 
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he receives his dismissal and goes his way, 
a bitter and a broken-hearted man. 

Marie, exhausted by this self-imposed 
ordeal, travels with her mother for her 
health, and in a church at Rome—by one 
of those coincidences which the novelist 
creates so easily—she encounters a former 
acquaintance, Reginald Breynolds, a young 
Englishman who has been converted from 
Anglicanism to Catholicism since their 
last meeting and who is possessed by a 
religious fervor equaling, if not exceeding, 
her own. Reginald proposes. He is not 
accepted on the spot—Marie is too well- 
bred to accept an offer of marriage until 
her period of mourning for her jilted lover 
shall be quite over, but he is allowed to 
hope. 

La Barriére is having a large sale, but 
it may safely be asserted that it would 
have attracted little attention had it been 
signed by an unknown name. In spite of 
its correctness of style, it is quite unworthy 
of the well-earned reputation of René 
3azin. It is less a novel than a tract, and a 
rather thin tract at that. From the author 
of such charming provincial studies as 
La Sarcelle Bleue and Madame Corentine 
and of such masterful works as Les Oberle 
and La Terre Qui Meurt, this unadul- 
terated attempt at proselytism comes as 
a disagreeable surprise. It is natural 
enough, of course, that M. Bazin, who has 
shown himself well-nigh peerless as an 
interpreter of French provincial life, 
should be tempted to venture into other 
fields. But, alas! he seems, Antzus-like, 
to lose all his force when he ceases to 
touch the soil. And until he shall have 
given better evidence than La Barriére 
provides that he can handle other themes 
as well as he has handed rural themes, it 
is inevitable that his early admirers (of 
whom the writer of this review is proud 
to have been one) should deplore the 
change. 

M. Bazin believes that “the religious 
question overtops all other questions”; 
that “the fiercest conflict in the world is 
not for money, but for or against souls” ; 
that “there never was an epoch more 
essentially theological, more profoundly 
agitated by religious currents and counter- 
currents, than the present one”; that “the 
name of Christ, though less often pro- 
nounced than formerly, is understood, in 
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love or hate, in the slightest acts, as never 


before.” It is perfectly logical for him, 
therefore, to consecrate himself to the 
incorporation of religion into the contem- 
poraneous novel, and it is as legitimate as 
it is logical that he should do so—always 
provided that the result be adequate to the 
greatness, to the sublimity of the theme. 
3ut let M. Bazin beware of becoming 
the French “Pansy”! 
His present novel, unfortunately, fails to 
vindicate the value of religion as a literary 
motif, and represents in this respect a dis- 
tinct falling off from L’/solée and Le Blé 
Oui Léve. Nevertheless, it is a good 
action. It is the work of a man who has 
attained to a high degree of personal sanc- 
tity, of a man of simple, unquestioning 
faith, who yearns to be helpful to his 
fellow men and to make the world better. 
In refreshing contrast with the productions 
of most of the so-called Neo-Catholic 
writers, who created a literary sensation 
in France a few years back, it is absolutely 
sincere; and sincerity always (but espe- 
cially where religion is involved) atones 
for a multitude of defects. The book is 
welcome also for its descriptions of the 
charities and philanthropies of Paris, which 
will prove something of an eye-opener 
to those foreigners who are disinclined to 
admit that the French capital has a serious 
side. ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


Everybody’s Lonesome* 

Few writers paint a pleasanter picture 
of girlhood than Miss Laughlin. Her girls 
are never priggish nor prim nor unadul- 
teratedly sweet. They are just natural, 
wholesome girls, and one delights to meet 
them. 

In this new story—very short, but de- 
cidedly winning—a young girl passes from 
discontentment to contentment, from self- 
ishness to unselfishness, from poverty of 
soul to beauty and dominance of spirit— 
and she does it all just because she learned 
a Secret. It was a wonderful secret, worth 
a fortune to its possessor in happiness; 
and Mary Alice did noble work in passing 
her Secret on. 

No one will read this happily optimistic 
book, with its bright, clever touches, with- 





*Everypopy's LoNEsoME. By Clara E. Laugh- 
lin. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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out being the better for it, and certainly 
all who read will want to help to spread 
the Secret. 

The publishers have made a dainty gift- 
book of Everybody's Lonesome, with two 
excellent illustrations. 


The Power and the Glory* 


Mrs. Cooke has gone to the mountain 
regions of the South to find the heroine 
of this book. She has placed her moun- 
tain rose, first of all, in the natural sur- 
roundings of the wilderness. Then she 
has transported her to a cotton-mill town, 
where “Johnnie.” the girl with the beauti- 
ful face and the sweet nature, undergoes 
the trials of loom fixing, long hours, poor 
food, and almost tragedy in the shape of 
a romance that brings in its wake the fierce 
hatred of her enemies. 

The story, as a story, might not stand the 
closest tests in point of constructive excel- 





*THE PowER AND THE GLory. By Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


lence, but the character drawing will stand 
almost any test one may put it to. Mrs. 
Cooke makes her readers love the happy 
go-lucky, borrowing Passmores, even as 
Mrs. Rice made us love Mrs. Wiggs. In 
‘Johnnie’ she has accomplished a creation, 
as in dear old Uncle Pros, while Gray 
Stoddard, if more conventional, is still very 
engaging as a study of the rich young man 
who loves his soul better than his riches. 
Incidentally, the scenes of life in the moun- 
tain cabin, and in Aunt Manty’s boarding 
house for the mill hands, are done with 
colorful strokes and exhibit a rare instinct 
for the dramatic. 

Perhaps nothing in the book will make 
so strong an appeal to some readers as 
the appreciative and poetic descriptions of 
the natural scenery in these Southern 
mountains. At places they are exquisite. 

Altogether, The Power and the Glory 
fulfils the promise of much of Mrs. 
Cooke's earlier work. 


On the Appian Way 


By Clarence Stratton 


T HE horses’ feet upon the Appian Way 


Ring clear and loud in this still evening air; 


We leave immortal Rome without the blare 
Of brazen horns and drums that marched the day. 


The proud Cecilia Metella lay 
Still fair; borne slow to this Campagna, where 
That turret stands and flings its empty stare 
To mock th’ immortal hills and mountains gray. 


Where now the Seneca, whose fane, a pile 


Of barren bricks, arrests the wandering eye? 
The tombs, the town, the world, of Rome, are dead. 


Here, naught endures that man has wrought. Yet, while 
The sun’s red disk sinks low, the pink tints die, 


The yellow moon rides glorious overhead. 
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The Diary of a Daly Debutante* 
HE Diary of a Daly Débutante 
reminds one of the riddle, 
“What's the color of Jacob’s 
yellow dog?” Its anonymous- 
ness is almost as easy as that. 
We well imagine the publisher’s smile on 
reading such a declaration; he will nod 
knowingly when we say that to trace the 
unacknowledged author of this sprightly 
record behind the scenes with Augustin 
Daly would take from the naive youthful- 
ness of the narrative. 

Her name is in the book, so we are told; 
she herself gives us countless clues to her 
identity, clues which the old Daly pro- 
grams might verify. It would be simple 
detective work thus to put two and two 
together and make five, inasmuch as the 
Débutante must have rouged her confes- 
sion slightly, to mislead such a susceptible 
reviewer as myself. 

Nevertheless, her book, though frothy 
and feminine and spicy and light and 
trivial and heedlessly rambling—as a girl 
actress naturally would be—is pleasant 
froth, and must be taken as such. There 
are crude criticisms in it, and coy confes- 
sions, which are evidence of a certain 
sweetness. In spirit, it bears touches that 
belong to the theatrical era of 1879—a 
period of the Daly régime and of the 
“Take Back the Heart that Thou Gavest” 
type of song. 

The Débutante, in the course of her first 
season, learns 4 gsreat deal about the ills 
that drama is heir to; her comments will 
throw much light upon the theater for the 











*THe Diary oF A Daty Desutante. Duffield 
& Co. 





uninitiated, will reveal to the novice those 
petty annoyances, those irksome tasks, 
those uncertain experiences, which go to 
make up the life of an actress just begin- 
ning, and with which the real actress 
willingly copes. 

The Débutante’s views of Daly, Rehan, 
Drew, and _ others, are effectively 
“kodaked,” though badly developed ; never- 
theless, they are genuine, and that is re- 
freshing. Should the Débutante read this 
review, she might be pleased to know that 
we consider her reminiscences interesting, 
even though they are not permanent or 
enlightening. Of course, they were not 
written originally for publication. But at 
least, when writing to oneself or about 
oneself, there are rare moments when the 
vital in life, which involves one’s deep 
faith in one’s work, is realized unfailingly 
and uttered unerringly. The Débutante 
never reaches this point. She is a butter- 
fly, wanting to flit about the theater (even 
though she may have become something 
afterward), and not caring at that time 
for anything more than to be girlish. 

There are irritating frivolities on almost 
every page; we hope the Débutante, as she 
grew older, grew wiser. For she is no 
longer the Debutante, and her maturity 
must excuse her frivolity. Nevertheless, 
we thank her for her gossips of a transi- 
tory life. She has not made Daly live, 
but throughout the book we realize that he 
is near; she has told us nothing, but she 
has done it quaintly, and in unaffected 
style. Because she has done this, we 
promise we won't tell who she is. For we 
are sure she is, if the publisher is telling 
the whole truth in the foreword, when he 
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Diary of a Daly Débutante. 
Montrose J. Moses. 


About George Sand* 


The life of Amandine-Lucile-Aurore 
Dupin, descendant of Augustus II of 
Poland and of Maurice de Saxe on her 
father’s side, and daughter of a milliner, 
granddaughter of a bird-seller, on her 
mother’s, was doubly romantic. She em- 
bodied her antagonistic heredity of aris- 
tocracy and vulgar birth: it was, perhaps, 
her experiences in childhood, torn as she 
was between love for her humble mother 
and her ceremonious grandam, that made 
her, later on, a revoltée and a Socialist. 
But this fact is not alone in lending in- 
terest to the new study of the novelist 
known as George Sand, which takes the 
form of a transcript of lectures delivered 
‘before the Parisian Société des Con- 
férences, the lecture-series founded by 
Brunetiére on his exclusion from the 
College de France: an account of her per- 
sonality as it has appeared to the Acade- 
mician Doumic, critic of the “Deux 
Mondes.”’ 

“George Sand wrote for nearly half a 
century,” states M. Doumic. 


For fifty times three hundred and sixty-five 
days, she never let a day pass by without cover- 
ing more pages than other writers do ina month. 
Her first books shocked people, her early opin- 
ions were greeted with storms. From that time 
forth she rushed headlong into everything new, 
she welcomed every chimera and passed it on 
to us with more force and passion in it. Vibrat- 
ing with every breath, electrified by every 
storm, she looked up at every cloud behind 
which she fancied she saw a star shining. 


And M. Doumic traces the development 
of the great reputation achieved by this 
woman, who, by the very fact of her pro- 
tracted existence and activity, became a 
master-name in modern literature. He 
traces, too, the oscillating line of her illu- 
sions: her visions of a sun behind each 
hanging cloud. Just as M. Lemaitre has 
studied in Rousseau the source of the 
modern mal, so this brother-critic of the 
3oulevard Saint-Germain, like him a clas- 
sicist and a reactionary, catechizes with 


*GrorcE SAND: Some Aspects oF Her Lire 
AND Work. By René Doumic, of the French 
Academy. Translated by Alys Hallard. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 





says that he is giving us verbatim this 





Roussellian progeny. 

M. René Doumic describes, then, and 
not without sympathy, the career stormy 
from the very day when Aurore Dupin 
departed from that Couvent des Anglaises 
where she had passed the most peaceful 
and happiest hours of her life: where, one 
may add, was evolved her essential religi- 
osity—a very different quality from the 
true faith. It was not until after she left 
the convent behind her that she read René, 
and attempted suicide. In a notice of this 
kind, one cannot go into the details of 
an unhappy marriage: useful, in its way, 
to a celebrant of the femme incomprise. 
These are matters for the attention of 
M. Doumic, however. And, as a literary 
historian, how can he fail to turn to profit 
a career so closely interwoven with the 
lives of Sandeau, Sainte-Beuve, Musset, 
Michel de Bourges, Liszt, Chopin, Lamen- 
nais, Dumas fils, Flaubert, and many an- 
other? Naturally enough, the details in 
regard to Monsieur mon gamin d’ Alfred 
are the fullest here. “It has been insisted 
too much,” writes M. Doumic, “that 
George Sand was only the reflection of 
the men who had approached her.” 
Musset, at least, owed more to her than 
she to him: 

She transformed him by the force of her 
strong individuality. She, on the contrary, 
only found in Musset a child, and what she was 
seeking was a dominator. 


What Madame Sand most certainly did 
gain through her association with genius 
was—suffering. “I have had my fill of 
great men,’ she wrote to Madame 
d’Agoult in 1836. “I prefer to see them 
all in Plutarch.” ‘May they all be carved 
in marble, or cast in bronze!” is her ex- 
clamation: she cries out against all 
future personal contact. And yet, in 1844, 
she confessed herself, with perfect truth, 
the “pale reflection,” “the popularizer” of 
Pierre Leroux—“quite prepared to throw 
all her own works into the fire, in order 
to write, talk, think, pray, and act under 
his inspiration.” Nor was this inspiration 
of mystery-mongering novels and humani- 
tarian fiction so happy as the ebullience of 
the avowal might suggest. Who reads 
to-day the Miller of Angibault or the Sin 
of M. Antoine? It is in the pastoral 
romances, a still later phase, and one, pre- 
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cisely, where the literary relationship was 
least personal, that George Sand accom- 
plished the work for which the contempo- 
rary world—including M. Doumic—honors 
her. But, as the biographer does not fail 
to observe, this pastoral style is not essen- 
tially different from her Socialistic style: 
while the ideas and intentions are, per- 
haps, identical. After all, the difference 
is, principally, a matter of effectiveness. 

This new study of George Sand is the 
work of a scholar, and includes material 
hitherto unpublished. Happily, it quite 
lacks pedantry. The popular audience, 
fascinated by literary personalities, yet 
appreciative of criticism, is not so large 
here as in France, but it is great enough 
to ensure a success for a performance thus 
tactfully rendered. The translation itself 
is worthy of high praise, notwithstanding 
an occasional lapse in idiom to remind us 
of the subject’s exoticism. Finally, a biog- 
raphy so enjoyable, a book of such 
mechanical excellence, is surely worthy of 
an index. 

WARREN BARTON BLAKE. 


Maurice Hewlett* 


This volume makes a detailed study of 
Maurice Hewlett’s books, both prose and 
poetry. The volumes are taken up chron- 
ologically, with the exception of the 
verses, which are grouped. An introduc- 
tory chapter supplies a biographical sketch 
and a slight study of Mr. Hewlett’s per- 
sonality. 

To the consideration of the novels Mr. 
Bronner brings a deep sympathy with his 
subject and a sane critical faculty. His 
enthusiasm is plainly for Hewlett the 
medizvalist, though the study of the novels 
of modern life is just as careful and con- 
scientious. 

The Hewlett books, as Mr. Bronner 
considers them, comprise Earthwork Out 
of Tuscany; Poems, The Forest Lovers, 
Pan and the Young Shepherd; Little 
Novels of Italy; Richard Yea and Nay; 
The Queen’s Quair; New Canterbury 
Tales; The Road in Tuscany; The Fool 
Errant; The Stooping Lady; The Spanish 
Jade; Halfway House, and Open Country. 
Rest Harrow, now running in “Scribner’s 
Magazine,” is not touched upon. 





*Maurice Hewett. By Milton Bronner. 
John W. Luce & Co. 
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Mr. Bronner maintains that The Forest 
Lovers “did more than determine the 
career of Mr. Hewlett. It was directly 
responsible for a school of card-board 
medizeval fiction whose chief exponents are 
still busy writing tales to fit colored plates 
in the magazines.” 

Richard Yea and Nay is summed up 
as not being a success—‘magnificent, but 
none the less a failure.” The faults that 
make Richard a failure are, however, ac- 
cording to the critic, corrected in The 
Queen's Quair, one of the greatest novels 
Mr. Hewlett has done. 

Upon the transition from medizvality to 
modernism, which so surprised Mr. Hew- 
lett’s admirers when The Stooping Lady 
was published, Mr. Bronner does not 
dwell. It is a question if he covers the 
point adequately. At the same time, his 
analysis of these later works is particu- 
larly keen, if less sympathetic, and his 
studies of the characters of Hermia Mary 
and John Senhouse are decidedly illumi- 
nating. 

The poetic strain in Hewlett, as it ap- 
pears in his prose, has due consideration 
given it. Mr. Bronner says: 


Hewlett often writes prose as if it were poetry; 
his style is sometimes not enhanced, but marred 
by things derived from the practice of poets. But 
he avoids the Meredithian mistake of having all 
his people talk in epigrams. 


Mr. Hewlett as a novelist interested par- 
ticularly in woman is thoroughly discussed. 
“In the main,” the critic puts it, “Mr. 
Hewlett’s women are good women. They 
are loyal and loving, ready alike to take 
beatings and kissings.”” In other words, 
Mr. Hewlett is a medizvalist where 
women are concerned, as he is a medizval- 
ist in most other things. 

The masters of Hewlett are cited as 
having been Sir Thomas Browne, the Bible, 
Don Quixote in English, Mallory and 
Carlyle, with much culled from Dante and 
the early Italians. That these masters 
have played a significant part in the devel- 
opment of the Hewlett art is indubitable, 
and Mr. Hewlett is in no way averse to 
having them given the credit. At the same 
time, it is but just to emphasize the fact 
that the Hewlett genius has colored and 
intensified whatever it has laid hold upon, 
so that no matter how old and much-used 
the subjects he has essayed to write on, 
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his books have individuality and originality 
and the glamour of a distinctive person- 
ality. 


Biological Analogies in History* 

Among the many interesting features of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s trip to England was the 
delivering of the Romanes Lecture before 
the University of Oxford. 

The Romanes Lectureship is so called 
for George John Romanes, who, in a brief 
life of forty-six years, became a great 
naturalist and scientist. 

In the opening paragraph of his speech 
Mr. Roosevelt summarizes the purport of 
the book—to show the “strange analogies 
in the phenomena of life and death, of 
birth, growth and change between those 
physical groups of animal life which we 
designate as species, forms, races, and the 
highly complex and composite entities 
which rise before our minds when we 
speak of nations and civilizations.” 

Mr. Roosevelt shows that all branches 
of study are indebted to science. In order 
to study adequately history, for instance, 
it is necessary to recognize the basic 
fundamental principles of science. The 
author points out the relation between the 
fundamental detailed scientific phenomena 
and those concerned in the interpretation 
of human society. 

The lecture is a restatement of more or 
less familiar ideas upon the subject, but 
the comprehensive arrangement of the 
facts, and the direct, forceful style, make 
it a most sane and readable lecture. 


How to Study Birdst 


How to Study Birds, by Herbert Keight- 
ley Job, is unquestionably one of the most 
comprehensive and at the same time one 
of the most illuminating texts which have 
recently been added to ornithological liter- 
ature. 

Mr. Job, adequately equipped with an 
experimental and technical knowledge of 
bird life, has summed up within the space 
of some two hundred pages such varied 
information upon this subject as would be 
found only with difficulty in consulting 
four or five volumes. 





*Bro.ocicaAL ANALOGIES IN History. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Oxford University Press. 

+How to Strupy Birps. By Herbert Keightley 
Job. Outing Publishing Company. 


The author has a message for the men 

and women who, being overtaxed in the 
nervous strain of commercial life, are 
seeking wholesome recreation in outdoor 
life. There is a word to encourage the 
young to gather pleasure from Nature's 
woods. There is also an invaluable mes- 
sage to the teacher—‘‘Nature is so varied 
and wonderful that it would be strange if 
there could be found no proper mental 
training in knowing her many aspects and 
understanding her marvelous ways. 
It is mz inifestly unfair to our children to 
equip them with a purely scholastic outfit 
and leave them really unequipped for their 
environment in the natural world.” 

Another section of the book 1s devoted 
to photography in connection with bird 
study. There are innumerable suggestions 
upon methods we may pursue in the use 
of our ordinary cameras in bird photog- 
raphy. 

There are plans for bird trips and for 
observation of “Nature’s great common- 
ers’ in their migrations throughout the 
year. The value of the book is further 
enhanced by fifty-seven photographs. 

Mr. Job has given us the opportunity 
to appreciate more vitally the wonderful 
surroundings in which we live, and for 
this message we are grateful. Why should 
we crave to “wade in wealth and soar ir 
fame” and forget to seek the all-important 
secrets “which lie in Nature’s bosom’? 


Princess Helene von Racowitza* 


I pray you in your letters, 
When you shall! these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must you 
speak 
Of one who loved, not wisely, but too well. 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued 
eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their med’cinable gum. 


This speech of Othello most perfectly 
describes the strange and fascinating his- 
tory of a life whose independence and 
utter frankness of expression, both in act 


*Princess 
Autobiography, 
by Cecil Mar. 
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Translated from the Germar 
The Macmillan Company. 
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and word, appear almost incomparable. 
The soul-exposure of Marie Bashkirtseff 
is a listless poetism beside it, since the 
life of the young girl contained nothing to 
equal the practically unlimited experiences 
of the Princess von Racowitza. She at 
once places herself in the position she 
holds to the end by beginning: 


The following sketches are not intended for 
timid souls or conventional thinkers, nor for 
those who are prudishly inclined or narrow- 
minded. Such people had better not take up 
this book.—not even glance through its pages, 
for the result might be vexation of spirit, 


The story is of a very beautiful child 
and woman in high European society, liv- 
ing in luxury, meeting the most distin- 
guished people of contemporary history ; 
married two or three times legally, with 
many love affairs; the betrothed of the 
great Socialistic leader, the German Las- 
saele, who, killed in a duel by a former 
lover, leaves her to marry his unintentional 
murderer, who dies within a short time. 
Repudiated by her family, evidently with 
great injustice, her great beauty, fascina- 
tion, talent and wit brought about all sorts 
of friendships, loves, passions and asso- 
ciations, continual travel, change, and vari- 
ous financial conditions, from Oriental 
magnificence to squalor. Becoming an 
actress, she enters America in 1877, and 
falls in love with beautiful San Francisco; 
in fact, her reminiscences are very broadly 
scattered, and the people she meets are of 
world-wide renown. As a Theosophist 
under Madame Blavatsky’s influence, she 
has now risen to what to her is a great 
and noble conception of and belief in Rein- 
carnation and Karma, which has latterly 
greatly sustained her during many trials; 
and, like a novel which ends happily, she 
is now approaching old age, married to the 
man she at last most deeply loves, wealthy, 
and surrounded by faithful friends. She 
writes the romance of her exceptional life 
only for “those independent souls who, 
having reached the pinnacle which stands 
above all conventions, look forward to the 
time when each one will be free to form 
his own life according to his (or her) 
individuality, untrammeled by social or 
family prejudices,’ and doubtless there 
are many such—-but it is a pretty broad 
proposition, and if it involves the kinds of 





“open door” she describes, will, we hope, 
find few imitators among our American 
young women, no matter how gay, sensu- 
ous, beautiful, fascinating and intellectually 
luxurious such a life may be. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The Beast* 

A great book—great not as literature, 
but as a revelation and a stimulus, is The 
Beast. As a revelation, it lays bare the 
type of political infamy in this country 
and shows how one man won the battle 
against colossal odds because he did it in 
the name of virtue, liberty and humanity. 

It is safe to say that Judge Lindsey is 
one of the very few men which a century 
produces who can fairly be called by the 
name of “Genius.” It is no exaggeration 
to claim that his name ought to have a 
place in the roll of the great seers who 
have been doers. As a seer, he discerned 
the essential fact of preventive justice with 
such clearness and confidence that he had 
the courage to demonstrate it in action— 
and with absolute success. As a doer of 
true justice, he has surmounted obstacles 
to the extent that with very little stretch 
of terms it is fair to say that he has done 
the impossible—and done it not once, but 
continuously, for years. 

Tens of thousands have read, in one 
way or another, of Judge Lindsey as the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
and tens of thousands have heard him 
advocate the cause of childhood and youth 
from the platform. But not until this book 
(or the magazine articles of which it is 
composed ) appeared, did any one have the 
slightest conception of the political fight 
which Judge Lindsey was obliged to make 
in order to establish his court and secure 
the legislation necessary to make the work 
of the court effective. 

Few persons have any idea of the sort 
ot opposition which this inspired reformer 
had to encounter. With no personal am- 
bitions of his own, with no lust of avarice, 
no taint of “graft” or of sensuality as a 
handle for his opponents to damage him 
with, he fought his way through practically 
single-handed and alone. 





*Tue Beast. By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey and 
Harvey J. O’Higgins. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Any one can see that this is a true story. 
\WVith all its train of astonishing divulgence 
it carries the unmistakable earmarks of a 
straightforward record of fact. There is 
no disguise of names, no trembling pen, no 
fear of recoil. That this most humane, 
most fundamentally moral institution of 
modern times—the children’s court and its 
accessories—should encounter such oppo- 
sition in such a philanthropizing age will 
amaze even those who know something of 
political trickery and also of corporation 
“interests.” 

The “square deal,” the prevention of 
crime, the rescue of children from a crim- 
inal environment, the uplifting of the en- 
slaved victims of poverty, the making of 
useful, respectable citizens instead of 
thieves and cut-throats—none of these 
things were permitted to stand in the wayof 
the moneyed interests or of political power 
until Judge Lindsey found the real heart 
of the people, and with the aid of women 
and children carried his cause to a triumph 
that astonished him as much as it did the 
politicians and the moneyed “interests.” 

All this is told by the joint authorship 
of Judge Lindsey and Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins. The former supplied the raw ma- 
terial, the latter put it into final form for 
the reading millions. 

Notwithstanding the rather inapt and 
insufficient title, notwithstanding the “jour- 
nalistic’” style of writing, the book, as the 
history of one of the greatest unselfish 
struggles for justice, is worthy of immor- 
tality. This article has already spoken of 
it as a revelation and a stimulus. ‘That it 
is indeed a revelation ought to be apparent. 
That it is a stimulus is evident, not simply 
because it shows what one man did against 
fearful odds, but because “odds” of that 
same kind are working against righteous- 
ness, fairness, and human liberty in most 
of our great communities and municipali- 
ties. And this lesson the authors draw 
from their book. They point to the fact 
that what man has done, man can do. But 
a reform which goes to the very bottom 
of things needs the insight, the foresight, 
the wisdom, the energy, the courage, the 
personal purity and unselfish devotion of 
a Judge Ben B. Lindsey. May this book 
inspire new prophets to work for virtue, 
liberty and humanity! 

PATTERSON DuBots. 


Allen Jay* 

The name of Allen Jay is unknown to 
all but a limited circle of the Society of 
Friends and a few other religious workers. 
Although this autobiography contains very 
much that is not of general interest, as 
might be expected, the sober-minded 
reader will find many passages well worth 
his reading. And this applies quite as 
much to the members of other churches 
as it does to the Quakers. 

Mr. Jay was born in 1831 and died in 
1910. He was no ordinary man. He 
belonged to that advanced type of his 
society better known in the Middle West 
than in the East. He gained prominence 
in the ministry, was active in missionary 
work and in visitation, for six years held 
the offices of superintendent and treasurer 
of Earlham College, and was active in 
revival evangelism. 

In his ministerial travels he visited 
various sections of this country, and 
toured Great Britain, Ireland and Norway. 
His acquaintance with John Bright calls 
forth interesting reminiscence. He assumed 
oversight of the religious work of the 
Friends’ Boarding School of Providence 
at the request of Albert K. Smiley, later 
of Mohonk fame. 

Mr. Jay’s auto-record is characteristic- 
ally straightforward, matter-of-fact and 
even quaint in its expression. Indeed, this 
becomes, at times, a positive charm. Now 
and then he lets drop a simple illustrative 
incident quite unforgetable and delight- 
fully naive and stimulating. The book is 
brightened with numerous portraits. 


Why I Am a Socialistt 

There is something new under the sun 
—on Socialism—notwithstanding the rush 
of books on that subject in late years. 
Why I Am a Socialist is a collection of 
word pictures, stories from life or narra- 
tives of life conditions in different kinds 
of situations. They all depict the forms of 
suffering, the injustice, the deprivation, the 
degradation, the injury of the wage-earner 
due not to the hardness of any one man’s 
heart but to the system by which we are 
all in a measure bound. 


*\UTOBIOCRAPHY OF ALLEN Jay. John C. 
Winston Company. 

+Wuy I Am a Socrautst. By Charles Ed- 
ward Russell. George H. Doran Company. 
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In these gruesome tales we see the rea- 
sons for the need of a social insurance, if 
not for a mode of Socialism—for there 
are many modes. Here is the story of 
“two cents and a bucket of coal’’—and 
what it means; the man-slaying device of 
the “gravity yard” of the ‘railroads: the 
forgotten ‘ ‘men behind the dreadnaughts,” 
and so forth. 

The book is a study of social conditions 
by cases. It begins with a life story and 
proceeds from that particular picture to 
the general fact of oppressions and hope- 
less suffering or crime. Here, for instance, 
is the root of wholesale prostitution— 
women ground down by starvation wages 
or unemployment. The rich employer 
what can he do? He must grind down the 
employee or go out of business and be 
ground down himself. 

This is a graphic panorama of the sub- 
merged world. It comes from a practical 
pen, a searching investigator, author of 
The Uprising of the Many, a traveled 
journalist peering underneath the surface 
of life on five continents for thirty years. 
The cure for all this misery Charles Ed- 
ward Russell finds in Socialism, in the 
pressing of such measures as have already 
in some places become the law of living 
and have proved the feasibility of a 
broader brotherhood. 

PATTERSON DuBots. 








Governmental Action* 

The “American Social Progress” series 
is designed to give the results of the newer 
social thought and of recent scientific in- 
vestigations of the facts of American social 
life and institutions. The fourth, like the 
preceding volumes, is written in a clear 
and simple style, suitable for the people 
as well as for the student. The title, 
Governmental Action for Social Welfare, 
might seem to indicate a Socialistic dis- 
cussion of governmental control of public 
utilities, such as railroads and water and 
gas works. The book, however, is an expo- 
sition of the various departments of our 
national government, their powers, their 
weaknesses, and their practices. The treat- 
ment is at once basal and comprehensive, 
free from technicality and minute elabo- 








*GOVERN MEN’ TAL Action FOR Soctat WELFARE 
By Jeremiah W. Jenks. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 





ration. It looks toward the possibilities 
of progress under our special forms of 
governmental activity—legislative, execu- 
tive, judicial. 

It holds continually in mind the two 
aspects of the State’s function—that of 
mere police duty or maintenance of order, 
and that of a regulative or industrial 
power. After discussing the meaning of 
social welfare and of government the 
author quotes two chapters on legislation 
as a principle with limitations, then, in 
turn, takes up the work of the executive, 
of the judiciary, and finally, that of the 
private citizen in promoting social welfare. 

While the book can hardly be called 
constructive—no very definite proposition 
being continuously in evidence—it is a 
manual of information sy stematically and 
readably filling a real need in its clear pres- 
entation of the essential facts as well 
the diversity of thought current. The 
master hand of the author is shown in the 
treatment of so large a subject in so simple 
a way. 

PATTERSON DuBots. 


Social Insurance* 


The fifth volume in the “American 
Social Progress” series is on Social Insur- 
ancc—a title including a discussion of the 
various drawbacks to individual sustenta- 
tion, comfort and relief and the resulting 
recoil upon society. These obstacles to the 
individual's welfare are industrial acci- 
dents, illness, premature death, unemploy- 
ment and old age. 

The author has gathered and compactly 
presented a large array of facts, and pre- 
sented them very interestingly and usably. 
He makes very clear the relative back- 
wardness of the United States in attempt- 
ing to deal with the material problem of 
life. Some European nations have outrun 
us in discovering the fact that the risk of 
calamity to the individual must be largely 
met by codperative action It is not al- 
ways the individual’s fault that he finds 
himself stranded and hopeless. 

The author believes that the theory that 
wage-earners can be made thrifty by talk- 
ing thrift to them is a delusion. There are 
too many adverse forces working the other 


*Socrat INsurANCE. By Henry’ Rogers 
Seager. The Macmillan Company. 
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way. There must be not only voluntary 
social co-operation, but the State must 
show its hand. American prejudice against 
government aid must give way. The fight 
for honest and efficient government is 
being gradually won. Next to political 
reform industrial education must expand. 
In this, the United States is also slow. 
The social consciousness must become 
charged with individual responsibility for 
social solidarity and the common interests 
—clean streets, personal identification, per- 
sonal interest in such questions as postal 
savings banks, and industrial rights and 
privileges. 

Dr. Seager closes with a caution against 
being frightened by phrases like “destroy- 
ing local self-government,” “undermining 
individual thrift,” etc. While his book 1s 
essentially a study of the “material prob- 
lem,” he does not fail to see how vitally 
it is related to the moral and _ spiritual 
problems of life. A capital book in every 
respect. 


Astir* 


Mr. Thayer has written an autobiog- 
raphy that reads as smoothly as any inter- 
esting tale recently published. He has cast 
aside every idea of reaching effectiveness, 
and has therefore achieved just the pro- 
portion of effectiveness required to make 
his narrative absorbing. 

The tone of the book is distinctively 
American, and it is the American man- 
hood revealed that gives the work its 
appeal. Mr. Thayer began life as a poor 
boy; at a very early age he went into a 
printing shop. He was ambitious; he was 
industrious; he had the executive faculty. 
He never stayed long enough in one place 
to become stagnant: his slogan was to 
move up and on. He worked in Chicago, 
in Boston, in Philadelphia; for years he 
did not get beyond the printer’s wage of 
eighteen dollars a week. Then an oppor- 
tunity came to exercise his talents in a 
type foundry, and soon he was designing 
new types and introducing here and there 
hitherto unused features. 

The big change in business life came 
with Mr. Thayer’s application for a posi- 
tion on “The Ladies’ Home Journal” in 





*Astir. By John Adams Thayer. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 





Philadelphia. By this time he had gone in 
for the advertising end of the printing 
business, and it was along the lines of 
advertising that he entered the Curtis 
establishment. His years there were ex- 
ceedingly fruitful and eminently prosper- 
ous. He became “advertising manager,” 
a title not before used in the company, and 
his big campaign was against patent medi- 
cine and other objectionable advertising. 
This was the inauguration of a system of 
refusal of certain classes of advertising, 
which is, to-day, the pride of many maga- 
zine publishing houses. 

A break with Curtis took Thayer to 
Munsey, at a big salary. He stayed justa 
month and a day, and Munsey, in plain 
terms, asked for his resignation. The 
correspondence that explains the episode 
is decidedly interesting, and Mr. Thayer 
gives it in full. 

The next important step was the buying 
of “Everybody's Magazine,” followed by 
the appearance of Lawson with his 
“Frenzied Finance,” and the phenomenal 
growth of the magazine’s circulation. On 
“Everybody's” Mr. Thayer maintains that 
he earned the vacation he is now taking. 
The Butterick people have bought “Every- 
body's”; Mr. Thayer terms himself 
“divorced—with alimony.” He has been 
enjoying himself by taking a trip around 
the world; now he is asking: ‘Am I fall- 
ing into a vacation rut?” The chances are 
that we shall hear more from this ener- 
getic and keen business man, who has so 
feared the “rut” that he has spent his life 
steering clear of it. 

Altogether, this is a frank, simply writ- 
ten story of a career that has much in it 
to commend, and still more that will 
stimulate. Mr. Thayer made many mis- 
takes, but he has taken defeat smilingly 
and has not been spoiled by success. 


Orestes* 


Mr. Le Gallienne informs his readers 
that this play was written at the request 
of Mr. William Faversham, who was de- 
sirous of producing a music-drama on the 
story of Orestes to the accompaniment of 
Massenet’s music, originally composed for 
Leconte de Lisle’s Les Erinnyes. It is, 





*Orestes. A Tragedy. By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. Mitchell Kennerley. 
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therefore, only fair to the author to allow 
his plea that he has been “somewhat cir- 
cumscribed by the necessity of following 
the lead of the music,” when judging a 
composition in the difficult form of dra- 
matic blank verse. 

For the substance of the dramatic ac- 
tion, the author has followed .%schylus, 
but for the interpretation of the characters 
and the dialog he takes the credit and re- 
sponsibility. There are two acts, the first 
being the prolog, and the second the real 
play. Act first deals with the return of 
Agamemnon and his murder by Clytem- 
nestra and -Fgisthus. The second act in- 
troduces Orestes, who comes to avenge his 
father, and the doom of the house of 
Atreus is fulfilled in the slaying of gis- 
thus and Clytemnestra. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
treatment of the dramatic situations is in 
the main in keeping with the tragic gloom 
of the story. The modern writer who 
chooses a Greek theme inevitably calls 
forth comparison with the classics, but in 
the present instance the author has given 
us verse, which, though sometimes guilty 
of obvious literary device, is in other re- 
spects satisfactory to the ear and the sense 
oft proportion. 


The Old Order Changeth* 

This is a volume of fresh thought and 
observation of certain aspects of Amer- 
ican democracy. Mr. White holds a 
trenchant pen; he is typical of the mental 
alertness of the West; he has vigor and 
the habit of using plain words; and in en- 
thusiasm for ideals he is second to no 
contemporary writer. The chapters which 
make up this book treat of the profound 
and far-reaching changes working in all 
departments of American activities—in 
politics, business, education, social life, 
labor, and new economic tendencies. Our 
nation is based upon democracy, but it is a 
democracy that has grown very different 
from that which De Tocqueville described 
more than seventy years ago. Mr. White 
emphasizes this truth in the beginning of 
his book, when he says: ‘The facts about 
our democracy to-day obviously are not 
the facts of yesterday, nor are they the 
facts of to-morrow.” Every careful ob- 
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server is conscious of the change which is 
being wrought in American life. To quote 
our author: “Something has come into 
life, not only in America, but all over 
civilization, within-a hundred vears, that 
has changed the aspect of humanity. 
Something has given political control to 
the masses; something has given them 
shorter hours of work than they ever had 
before; more education than they ever 
had before; more comforts than they ever 
had before; more self-respect than they 
ever had before; more deep-set, practical 
working clothes—faith in the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 
What elemental, dynamic force has 
wrought this change? Mr. White answers 
in five words—the common use of steam. 
And to the tremendous consequences of 
the use of steam the American people 
have been endeavoring to adapt themselves 
during the greater part of a century. With 
the opening of new opportunities for the 
amassing of great wealth there arose a 
new set of financial potentates and new 
problems of a social and economic char- 
acter. Corrupt business and cerrupt poli- 
tics grew apace, and only within the last 
few years has the tide turned against 
ereed and special privilege. Mr. White's 
picture of the opening of the twentieth 
century with the country in the grasp of 
powers that put private interest in every 
instance above public good is extremely 
vivid, but we must admit its substantial 
correctness. In the last decade there has 
been an unmistakable and effective pro- 
test against wrong in high places. Our 
author’s belief in the efficacy of the agita- 
tion for reform, for the broadening of the 
social conscience, gives an optimistic tone 
to his outlook. In the concluding essay 
Mr. White says: “The net result of agita- 
tion in America for ten years is the nation- 
alization of the opinion of the average 
man. He now finds himself thinking, not 
merely in cities, not merely in States, but 
as an American. The great achievement 
of the past ten years is the exaltation of 
the individual by putting him in accord, 
not with the opinion of the leaders of busi- 
ness, of politics, of the college world, but 
the opinion of his kind, a codrdinated, 
definitely formed, characteristic American 
conviction of the meaning of life.” 
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Such a book as this has tonic properties. 
Its effect upon the reader is wholesome. 
It is not necessary to agree with all of Mr. 
White's conclusions to enjoy and _ profit 
from a perusal of the volume. What is 
interesting is the fact that the subjects dis- 
cussed are the common topics of conversa- 
tion in these times, and that a very great 
number of Mr. White's fellow citizens 
unite with him in believing that the prob- 
lems of democracy are, after all, the very 
things that Americans should study. 
ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Dethronement of the City Boss* 

Mr. Hamilton’s object is to describe in a 
plain.and straightforward fashion the com- 
mission plan of city government, some- 
times called the Galveston or Des Moines 
plan. This subject has received much at- 
tention from writers on municipal politics, 
and scattered through newspapers and 
magazines are to be found many refer- 
ences to it of a more or less luminous 
character. There is undoubtedly a grow- 
ing interest in the commission plan, and a 
book like Mr. Hamilton’s will go a long 
way toward putting the average citizen 
in touch with the main facts and _ prin- 
ciples of this modern idea of local govern- 
ment. About seventy cities have adopted 
the commission plan and in others there is 
agitation going on in its favor. 

While touching upon the experience of 
Galveston and some other cities, Mr. 
Hamilton’s book deals mainly with Des 
Moines. In successive chapters the author 
discusses the main features of the Des 
Moines government and relates the story 
of the struggle which led up to its adop- 
tion. Briefly, it is argued in favor of the 
commission plan, that under it municipal 
government becomes more efficient, that 
honest administration is substituted for 
corruption, that narrow partisanship is 
abandoned for broad and sane action in the 
interest of the whole community, and that 
the government is brought close to the 
people, thus realizing the fondest hope of 
democracy. Under the Des Moines plan 
authority is concentrated in the hands of a 
mayor and a board of four councilmen 
elected at large by the voters. The fullest 
publicity is provided for the actions of 


*THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE City Boss. By 
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these officials, and the instruments of popu- 
lar coercion, the initiative, referendum, 
recall and protest, are put in the hands of 
the citizens. Ward lines are abolished 
and no party name or emblem is permit- 
ted to be placed on the ballot. The pri- 
mary election is a free-for-all race for the 
citizens who wish to become candidates. 
The two persons receiving the most votes 
at the primary for mayor and the eight 
persons who receive the most votes for 
councilmen become the nominees to be 
voted for at the general election. The 
mayor and each of the four councilmen 
are put in charge of a city department. 
but all meet together for the discussion of 
city affairs, and every ordinance proposed, 
every dollar appropriated and every con- 
tract awarded are subjected to the scrutiny 
of the citizens, who, at any time, when a 
certain number deem it advisable, can test 
the actions of the city: officials by a vote 
to recall them. 

Mr. Hamilton sets forth a long list of 
specific instances in which the commission 
plan has worked for the benefit of the city. 
It is a very interesting list and strongly 
confirms the belief that American munici- 
palities are waking up to their responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. Our author 
writes in a vein of enthusiasm for the new 
plan, though he is aware that it cannot be 
regarded as a panacea for all our ills. The 
eternal vigilance which is the price of lib- 
erty must be as strongly exerted under the 
commission plan as under any other, and, 
after all, a city’s government is pretty 
much what the people want it to be. But 
that the Des Moines plan is a long step 
forward in municipal politics hardly ad- 
mits of a doubt. The present volume is a 
strong argument amply supported by facts. 
Its value is enhanced by the inclusion in 
appendices of a copy of the Des Moines 
charter, the charter which was defeated in 
1906, and the decisions of the Iowa courts 
upholding the commission plan as consti- 
tutional. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


English Literature in Account with 
Religion* 
In trying to estimate the debt that 
English literature owes to religion, it is, of 





*ENnGLISH LITERATURE IN ACCOUNT WITH RE- 
Licion. By Edward Mortimer Chapman. Hough- 
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course, necessary for Mr. Chapman to 
define the term “religion.” His interpreta- 
tion of the word is rather broader in scope 
than that generally accepted. In his first 
chapter the author takes up religion and 
literature in their historical relations. He 
begins with the premise that always the 
path of literature has lain parallel to that 
of religion; he shows how the great re- 
ligious movements of the world have been 
followed by periods of great literature. Of 
religion he says: 

Religion not only links man to God; it binds 
the incidents of his experience into a vital whole 

—a true “bundle of life,” to use the quaint Scrip- 
ture phrase. While taking account of all the 
phenomena of the inward realm of thought and 
the outward realm of conduct, it insists upon 
the possibility and the worth of a true consist- 
ency. 

A further explanation of religion, as he 
intends to make use of the term, is pre- 
sented as follows: 

Religion believes in and proclaims the Uni- 
verse. All her life is based upon faith in cosmos 
rather than chaos. There is a scheme and plan 
in Man and Nature, so that the two belong to 
each other; and though this plan transcends a 
man’s ability to grasp and subdue it to his pur- 
poses, because it is so great, it is still cognate 
to his’ mind; it is amenable to expression in 
terms of thought, so far as experience can com- 
pass it. . Religion consists in the en- 
trance of the Divine Spirit, the Vital Creature 
and Sustaining Power into a man’s life as its 
regnant influence, and it results in a peace which 
comes of a conscious mastery of circumstances 
in the man himself. He is no longer debased by 
poverty; he is no longer killed by death. Great 
thoughts become his companions and great deeds 
his ambition—the greatest of all, perhaps, being 
the realization of the worth of small things, and 
the doing of them patiently. 


Mr. Chapman begins with Cowper, 
Crabbe, Burns and Blake, as exemplifying 
the dawn of a new day in English litera- 
ture; he treats of W ordsworth and Cole- 
ridge as “Sons of the Morning.” That 
Burns was genuinely religious he asserts, 
and maintains that at his best the Scotch 
poet echoes the spirit of his early Presby- 
terian training. Of Wordsworth, the critic 
says: “His high ethical quality is a natural 
outflow of his faith in God and man.” 
Shelley and Byron are considered as the 
“Apostles of Revolt,” the negatives of 
those other poets who are so affirmatively 
of the more religious order. 

Chapters five and six are somewhat 
digressive. The point made concerning the 
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Edinburgh” and “Quarterly” reviews is 
that these famous vehicles of criticism 
studiously avoided the religious element. 
On the other hand, out of the Clapham 
and Oxford Movements came some of the 
sturdiest sons of English literature, among 
them Macaulay, Keble and Newman. 

Picturesquely enough, Carlyle and Rus- 
kin are described as Elijah and Elisha. 
The characterization is apt and poetic. 

The Tishbite elements in Carlyle are very 
plain to see. His rude but devout uprearing, his 
training in the desert of poverty and doubt, his 
impatience with the conventional forms of life 
and speech, his almost brutal force of utterance 
and contempt of compromise, fitted him in rare 
degree to be the spokesman of a certain type of 
truth to an age that seemed bent upon the ser- 
vice of false gods. A large, if not a 
double, portion of this spirit fell upon his great 
disciple, who yet seemed to the world to be a 
sunnier and more gracious character. To say 
that Ruskin was more conventional than Carlyle 
would be to overshoot the mark, since in many 
ways he bade defiance all his life to some o! 
society’s most cherished by-laws. But he was 
gently reared, tenderly nurtured from rude cir- 
cumstance; led up to his life’s work by pleasant 
paths, and the heir toa goodly material heritage. 


[n the case of both Carlyle and Ruskin 
the author reminds us that religion may 
be said to have entered into the very sub 
stance of their pre-natal life. And Mr. 
Chapman goes further than this, in 
averring that though both would un- 
doubtedly have become eminent in almost 
any circumstances, yet “neither would 
have developed the great literary and 
ethical power that each finally exerted 
without an early familiarity with Scripture 
thought and language.” 

Under “The Masters of Fiction” are 
discussed the characteristics of Maria 
Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Scott, Cooper, 
Marryat, Poe, the Brontés, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charles Kingsley, Reade, Trollope and 
George Eliot. Through the work of each 
of these he traces the individual religious 
experience. 

His last seven chapters are headed “The 
New Radicalism,” represented by God- 
win, Mill, Cooper, Mazzini, Bushnell, 
Martineau and Emerson; “The Great 
Twin Brothers,” Tennyson and Browning ; 
“Darwin and His Ploughshare;” “The 
Doubters and the Mystics,” under which 


designation come Arnold, the Rossettis, 
Morris and FitzGerald; “The Heyday of 
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Minor Poetry,” with Swinburne, Thom- 
son, Meredith, Davidson, Henley, Moody, 
Whitman, Watson, Stephen Phillips and 
Kipling; and “The Newer Fiction,” I and 
IT, in which class appear the names of Mrs. 
Ward, Beatrice Harraden, George Gissing, 
Meredith, Stevenson, Hardy and Phill- 
potts. : 

In conclusion, the author sums up the 
substance of his five hundred and fifty- 
some pages in this wise: 


My endeavor has been, not so much to prove 
a thesis as to point out certain things by the 
wayside which seem to have significance and to 
belong together. We have seen, for instance, 
that a time of religious revival is generally fol- 
lowed by a period of literary activity; and that 
great literature relates itself by a sort of instinct 
to the themes of religion, though the relation 
may be by way of protest or revolt, instead of 
acceptance. Furthermore, this interest in reli- 
gion has shown a singular vitality, despite all at- 
tempts to eradicate it by violence, to stave it by 
neglect, to belittle it with contempt, or to 
weaken it by patronage. 


I have not hesitated to accord a wide range 
to religion here; but it is no wider than the ex- 
plicit definition of the prophet, “to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,” 
or than the two inclusive commandments of 
Christ. 


The debt [between religion and literature] 
has been mutual, and while literature has gained 
in depth, range and power of utterance from 
religion, religion has as truly profited in human- 
ity, balance and ability to accord its message to 
the needs of men from the influence of letters. 
Great literature can spring only from the deeper 
experiences of life. Religion searches the depths 
of man’s heart. . . . The influence of reli- 
gion upon literature has been great, because 
the experience of religion has upon the whole 
been real. 


Historical Essays* 

Second only to the reading of a great 
history is the pleasure of hearing an emi- 
nent historian discourse of his own pro- 
fession. The day has passed when the 
historian was supposed to be something of 
an epic poet reciting the triumphs and 
woes of a people, with a depth of knowl- 
edge and a perfection of art beyond the 
understanding of ordinary minds. The 
modern historian has dissipated any illu- 
sions concerning the writing of history. 
Readers who depend upon general his- 
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tories are beginning to realize that the 
historian submits to unceasing toil among 
all sorts of documents and remains; that 
he relies upon careful sifting of evidence, 
and not upon inspiration, to reach conclu- 
sions; and that he holds accuracy and 
impartiality far above the rhetorical em- 
bellishments of language. So much, at 
least, will the reader learn who peruses 
this volume by Dr. Rhodes, in which are 
gathered various essays and papers of a 
historical character, the fruit of hours 
of leisure in a student’s life. 

It may be premised that every one of 
these essays is well worth reading, and 
several of them—those_ relating to the 
work of the historian and a study of Gib- 
bon—are to be recommended to the par- 
ticular attention of all readers. In the 
first four papers, which bear the respective 
titles, “History,” “Concerning the Writing 
of History,” “The Profession of His- 
torian,’ and “Newspapers as Historical 
Sources,” Dr. Rhodes sets forth his ideas 
as to the place of history as a study, the 
education and preliminary reading of a 
historian, the methods of writing historical 
works, and the value of some of the 
sources which historians use. The per- 
sonal note in these papers makes them all 
the more interesting. Dr. Rhodes tells of 
his own studies, of the books which have 
influenced him, of the conclusions at which 
he has arrived as the result of prolonged 
historical research. Broad views, mature 
judgment and catholicity of taste are the 
distinguishing marks of these papers, and 
the style has ease and vividness. 

As our author points out, in the last 
forty years “there has been a general 
acquisition of the historic sense.” The 
Darwinian revolution in science has 
affected the study and writing of history, 
as it has affected all other departments of 
research. Says Dr. Rhodes: “Evolution, 
heredity, environment, have become house- 
hold words, and their application to his- 
tory has influenced every one who has had 
to trace the development of a people, the 
growth of an institution, or the establish- 
ment of a cause.” But with all the modern 
advance in scientific methods, it is curious 
to note how our historians go back to the 
ancients for their models. Dr. Rhodes 
ventures the assertion that, if the question 
as to who were the two best writers of 
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history were put to a vote of English, 
German and American historians, Thu- 
cydides and Tacitus would have a large 
majority. The third choice would prob- 
ably be Herodotus or Gibbon. With all 
the charm of Herodotus admitted, Thu- 
cydides seems to be the historian for 
historians. It is noted in regard to 
Thucydides that his narrative is so much 
compressed that it is impossible to para- 
phrase the fine parts. Macaulay, observes 
Dr. Rhodes, took five volumes to tell the 
history of seventeen years; the Athenian 
tells the story of twenty-four years in one 
volume, and the period covered was cer- 
tainly one of the most brilliant that the 
world has ever seen. In concluding his 
estimate of Thycydides and Tacitus, the 
author holds them to be superior to the 
historians of our time, “because, by long 
reflection and studious method, they have 
better digested their materials and com- 
pressed their narrative. Unity in narration 
has been adhered to more rigidly. They 
stick closer to their subject. They are not 
allured into the fascinating bypaths of 
narration, which are so tempting to men 
who have accumulated a mass of facts, 
incidents and opinions.” 

The late S. R. Gardiner is highly and 
justly praised by Dr. Rhodes. This his- 
torian has remade the history of England 
in the seventeenth century, and by his 
laborious researches, his accuracy and fine 
poise of judgment, has set an example by 
which all future writers of history can 
profit. Our author speaks with respect 
of the work of J. R. Green, and advises 
that Carlyle and Macaulay should also be 
carefully perused. The books of the latter 
two have not now the authority which they 
once had, but, nevertheless, much may be 
learned from them as to style and treat- 
ment. 

The paper entitled “The Profession of 
Historian” is brimful of advice and facts 
regarding the author’s own studies. Dr. 
Rhodes plans the education of a historian 
on the broadest lines. What is learned in 
the university is merely by way of prepa- 


ration. Our author urges upon the young 
man who intends to devote himself to 


historical work, a course of reading in the 
best books of science, literature and _his- 
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Goethe. He advocates a thorough knowl- 
edge of Latin and French. Of Gibbon he 
speaks in the highest terms and deems him 
indispensable. Of course, the embryo his- 
torian will have mastered the great writers 
before he attempts original work. Some 
may think Dr. Rhodes has prescribed an 
unusually long course of preliminary 
study; but it must be remembered that 
only an omnivorous reader will make a 
historian. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that our author states that he 
is himself a slow reader, and that he some- 
times rereads a book more than once to 
master its contents. This gives some hint 
of the labor that must have been required 
to write the seven volumes of the history 
of the United States. 

It would be interesting and profitable, 
did space permit, to follow Dr. Rhodes in 
these essays. They treat of great names, 
some, perhaps, not so well known to gen- 
eral readers. In addition to the fine 
Gibbon essay, there are estimates of S. R. 
Gardiner, W. E. H. Lecky, Sir Spencer 
Walpole, J. R. Green, Edward L. Pierce, 
Jacob D. Cox, Edward Gaylord Bourne 
and E. L. Godkin. There are also 
notable excursions in history: “A Review 
of President Hayes’ Administration,” 
“The Presidential Office,” “Who Burned 
Columbia?” and “A New Estimate of 
Cromwell.” In all these papers Dr. Rhodes 
has had something to say, and has said it 
well. The best recommendation for the 
volume is that when once read the desire 
to turn to it again will be irresistible to 
any one who has a genuine interest in the 
study of history. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Wage-Earning Women* 


Much has been said upon the monu- 
mental problem of wages, and every 
student of the subject realizes that the 
solution will be found only after a long- 
continued experimentation upon the rela- 
tive cost of living among the working 
classes. Hence we welcome all conscien- 
tious effort for the betterment of the 
laborer and his hire, with the hope and 
conviction that some day the “bows of the 
mighty men” must be broken and “they 
that stumbled” shall be “girded with 
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strength.” The combined sympathy and 
influence of every individual are needed to 
adjust properly the position of the 
working man and woman in society. 

Wage-Earning Women is the result of 
careful investigation made by Annie 
Marion MacLean and forty assistants of 
conditions in New England, New York 
City, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the 
Middle and Far West. Those occupations 
were chosen in which women are most 
generally employed, and detailed statis- 
tical tables have been prepared of the 
number of women employed in the various 
occupations, their respective wages, and 
the conditions under which they work. 

Apart from these details, the book makes 
a plea for coOperation in this great work, 
in order that a fuller life may be brought 
to the “brave and great army of wage- 
earners” throughout the world. 


Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale* 

This is a large volume devoted to a 
résumé of the relations that existed be- 
tween Dr. Samuel Johnson and Mrs. Hes- 
ter Thrale, wife of Henry Thrale, and 
later of the Italian musician Piozzi. 

The introductory essay devotes a con- 
siderable portion of space to a biography 
of Mrs. Thrale, going into the details of 
her girlhood and education with a thor- 
oughness that has not heretofore charac- 
terized studies of this remarkable woman. 
As a child, Hester was made much of by 
Garrick, Quin and Beau Nash, and she is 
described as having been “precocious, sym- 
pathetic, nomadic in her impulses, wilful 
but winning, bright, a good mimic, 
abounding in verbal memory and quick- 
ness of wit.” 

Her education was obtained through the 
medium of tutors, and she showed an apti- 
tude for learning that readily helped her 
to that broad knowledge for which she 
was later on justly famous. When she 
came of age she was married to Henry 
Thrale, a wealthy brewer, a number. of 
years her senior, and they had two daugh- 
ters. Mr. Thrale proved an ideal husband, 
in a negative way; he was invariably cor- 
rect, never brilliant, and he had the good 
sense and good taste to let his independent 
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little wife have her own way. They lived 
seventeen years as husband and wife 
without ever reaching a point of intimacy 
or understanding. Mr. Thrale endured his 
wife’s brilliant companies—no more; and 
she was too busy attending to the vagaries 
of Dr. Johnson, and of the other frequent- 
ers of her salon, to have much time left 
for either her husband or her children. 

Dr. Johnson became acquainted with 
the Thrales some time in 1764. Mrs. 
Thrale was only too eager to take up the 
man whose “conversation was the talk 
of the town.” As Mr. Broadley puts it, 
“he became the Socrates of Streatham 
Park’—the Thrale home. To continue 
along another line of metaphor: 

Mrs. Thrale undertook to tame the great 
bear and make him dance to her flute. From 
the first moment she went to see him on his 
sick-bed, and asked him to quit his close habita- 
tion in Johnson’s Court and to make Streatham 
his home whenever he liked, he allowed him- 
self to be fed and coaxed and tickled for up- 
wards of fifteen years. 

In those years Mrs. Thrale lived in her 
element, and Johnson remained greatly in 
his. To say that Mrs. Thrale never be- 
came exasperated with the good Doctor’s 
whimsies would doubtless be to state an 
untruth. But her compensation was in 
the great man’s conversation and in the 
pleasure of entertaining the celebrities that 
he attracted to her house. 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale quarreled 
a short time after the death of Mr. Thrale. 
Left a widow, Mrs. Thrale actually fell 
in love—with the Italian Piozzi. She dared 
to marry him without asking for Johnson’s 
sanction, and, having done so, she turned 
a cold ear to the Doctor’s protestations. 
In effect, the elderly cicerone was driven 
from Streatham Park because for once 
his frankness was unpardonable. It is 
doubtful if ‘Johnson ever felt the same 
man after his last look at the fair mansion 
that had been, practically speaking, his 
home for the best part of twenty years. 

Mr. Bradley reprints some of the letters 
exchanged between Mrs. Piozzi and Dr. 
Johnson on the subject of the Piozzi mar- 
riage. It is left to the individual to make 
his or her own decision as to which was in 
the right. Personally, the author feels that 
Mrs. Thrale did the right thing, and that 
Dr. Johnson’s attitude was but another 
phase of his eccentricity. 
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\ biography of Johnson, including an 
estimate of his character and work, forms 
the first chapter of Mr. Broadley’s volume. 
It groups statistics and collects principal 
facts in a way that is eminently helpful 
when the biography is used in connection 
with the other records printed. 

The body of the volume in question is 
given over to correspondence, to letters 
written by Mrs. Thrale to her many 
friends, as well as to Johnson, a number 
of these having been, up to the present 
time, unpublished. There are letters from 
James Beatty to Mrs. Thrale; from Dr. 
Percy to Mrs. Thrale; from Dr. Burney 
and to and from Fanny Burney; from 
Arthur Murphy to Mrs. Thrale; from Sir 
\V. W. Pepys to Mrs. Thrale; and a 
selection of letters later written to Mrs. 
Piozzi. 

The most significant feature of Mr. 
Broadley’s splendid work appears in the 
publication of the unpublished (till now) 
manuscript journal of Mrs. Thrale, written 
by her on the occasion of Dr. Johnson’s 
tour in Wales with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
and their daughter Hester. Boswell does 
not find that Dr. Johnson kept any journal 
or notes of this trip, though he believes 
that it was a source of renewed health and 
of extreme pleasure. 

Mrs. Thrale’s account extends from 
July 5 to September 29, 1774. She goes 
into details concerning the places they 





visited and is decidedly entertaining in her 
descriptive passages. Johnson, of course, 
comes in for comments here and there ; and 
if any new light can be thrown on the 
character of the great, the material for so 
doing is here. Some days have but a line 
of record ; to others several paragraphs are 
given. They all prove Mrs. Thrale to 
have been a clever writer, and have the 
same air of naturalness and vitality that 
characterizes her Autobiography. 

The final chapter of the book is given 
up to Mrs. Piozzi and the Fellowes fam- 
ily, Sir James Fellowes having been the 
recipient—at the hands of Mrs. Piozzi— 
of the Autobiography, the annotated 
copies of her works, her edition of John- 
son's Letters and Thraliana, a notebook 
begun in 1776 and closing with the death 
of Mr. Piozzi in 1800. 

On the whole, Mr. Broadley has brought 
together a lot of admirable matter, much 
of it practically inaccessible to the student, 
but now given out and arranged in a way 
that will be found most certainly useful. 


*To the world at large, the book will pre- 


sent a most interesting new volume of 
biography, for at all times Dr. Johnson is 
a figure to hold the interest, and Mrs. 
Thrale is only a trifle less popular among 
readers of eighteenth century literature 
and of the history of eighteenth century 
celebrities. 


The Spirit of Spring 


By W. Anable Harris 


LL. still and fair the fields of winter lie; 

All soft beneath their broider’d snowy sheen, 
And down by brooks as blue as April sky, 

Are prophet buds and prophet shoots of green. 


Across the fields a spirit seems to move— 
It leaves no trace, it gives no sound of wing; 
A myriad forms respond its call of love, 
This unseen, nameless, strange, mysterious thing. 


Thus while the earth in frost-dreams lightly slept; 
Mild harbinger of earliest summer bowers, 
Bright Balder came with secret, noiseless step, 


And sowed the fields with grasses flecked with flowers. 
















The Oaks at Arlington 


By LeRoy Melville Tufts 
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FICTION 





CONFESSIONS OF BOYHOOD. 
By JoHn ALBEE. 

A bock written more for the author’s pastime 
than for public use, yet it shows the possibilities 
in a humble life where there is little means. The 
lad walked uprightly, as became the child of 
godly parents, and he fell naturally into suc- 
cesses in his manhood. 


Richard G. Badger. 


CONFESSIONS OF LINDA 
POINDEXTER, THE. 
By Ciara Nort. RULEy. 

A volume of letters in which Linda discloses 
her heart secrets to Miriam, telling how the 
happiness denied her as Prescott’s wife became 
hers when she left him to live with Poindexter. 
There is nothing to commend in these unhealthy 
confessions. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


ELIZABETH DAVENAY. 
By CLAIRE DE Pratz. 

A study of the newer order of woman. Eliz- 
abeth has her own way to make, and make it 
she does, though she sacrifices love to uphold 
her highest ideals of womanhood. The book 
grows tedious, owing to the long-enduring dis- 
cussions of woman’s rights and the ethics of the 
occasions presented. It can scarcely be termed 
a novel, since there is so little story and so 
much treatise. 


Mitchell Kennerley. 
ELM TREE ON THE MALL, THE. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Another volume in the English translation of 
the works of Anatole France. The novel has 
much to do with the politics of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and is strongly satirical. 

John Lane Company. 


ENGAGED GIRL SKETCHES. 
3y Emiry Cavin BLAKE. 

A small volume of entertaining short stories 
—little romances that uphold the highest and 
purest ideals of love and marriage. 
these girls were happy in the possession of the 
affections of a sincere man; some of them 
found out their mistakes in time to correct 


them. Forbes & Co. 


Most of 


FANNY LAMBERT. 
By H. De Vere StAcpoore. 
Fanny is a quaint little woman who, with her 
spendthrift father, lives an unconventional life. 
Charles Lambert is blessed with very blue blood 


and an ancestral home, but is absolutely lacking 
in funds for its maintenance. Fanny inherits 
her father’s shiftlessness, and will buy finery 


when in need of food. 

Owing to an altercation over fishing rights, 
Lambert is sued by a neighbor, who, through 
Fanny’s diplomacy, is won over and becomes 
a valuable asset. 

While there is little depth to the novel, yet it 
is full.of humorous touches which make it de- 
cidedly amusing. R. F. Fenno & Co 


FRUIT OF DESIRE, THE. 
VirRGINIA DEMAREST. 

A novel that seems to propose a Platonic basis 
for marriage. The situation presented would 
seem to convey that the author wishes to con- 
vince her readers of the complete disillusion- 
ment that lawful wedlock brings. It is a pure 
enough story, but certainly not a practicable one. 
We do not wonder that the author, who is said 
to be a popular novelist, has concealed her iden- 
tity under an assumed name. 


Harper & Brothers. 
GOSSAMER THREAD. THE. 


By VeENITA SEIBERT. 

Short stories, relating the Christmas customs 
in a German family, 

Grossmamma entertains little Velleda in a 
sweetly innocent way, vet the child’s inquiring 
mind results in her disillusionment. The laying 
aside of childish things has its pathetic side, 
and Velleda does not obtain similar pleasure 
after the veil is removed and she no longer sees 
the mystery world. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 
JOE MULLER: DETECTIVE. 
By Grace IsaBet CoLpron. 

A collection of stories describ'ng some of the 
most important cases which helped to make 
Joseph Miiller a famous detective. 

There is little about Miiller’s personality to 
attract, but misfortune in his early life, which 
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gave him several years in jail, won for the 
Imperial Austrian Secret Service Police one of 
its ablest men. Miiller’s tender-heartedness is 
at times a drawback, yet withal his profession 
is his life’s interest. 

The cases which are herein related include: 
“The Case of the Lamp that Went Out;” “The 
Registered Letter;” “The Pocket Diary Found 
in the Snow;” “The Pool of Blood in the Pas- 
tor’s Study;” and “The Golden Bullet.” 


Dufficld & Co. 
MONKSGLADE MYSTERY, THE. 


3y Heapon HI. 

An absorbing mystery well worth the reading 
has been solved in this strange, uncanny tale. 
Dr. Julian Penfold, a young physician, answers 
an advertisement for an athletic man with med- 
ical training to serve as body-guard to a dis- 
tinguished judge. His necessity for a protector 
is the result of a life sentence given one of a 
band of criminals, and frequent threatening let- 
ters are sent to the judge. Penfold’s reputation 
as a pugilist is well known, and his appearance in 
the judge’s household naturally creates much 
comment. He falls into a neat trap which has 
been laid for him, further jeopardizing Sir Wil- 
liam’s life, but in a miraculous way both escape 
the fate which the bloodthirsty gang have 
planned. 

The book is full of exciting incidents, closely 
united to make a wonderful network of law- 
lessness. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


NEITHER DO I. 
By ExizasetH A. REDFORD. 

A novel purporting to be based on a living 
legend which identifies Mary Magdalene as 
Mary of Bethany. Some of the principal char- 
acters in our Lord’s environment figure in the 
story, as well as Jesus himself. It is, at best, 
questionable whether a fiction having no Scrip- 
tural warrant should be propagated to the 
prejudice of Mary’s good name and to the giving 
of an unwholesome suggestion to the Bible 
reader for ever after. Historical novels center- 
ing about the life of Jesus are very properly 
allowed the illumination of the writer’s imagi- 
nation. But this is quite a different thing from 









warping history out of its authentic trend and 
blotting a fair page with an unsavory legend. 
The story is interesting, although crudely writ- 
ten and lacking in that finer literary sense which 
is particularly desirable in depicting scenes of 
sacred association. 


Broadway Publishing Company. 


UNCLE WASH—HIS STORIES. 
By JoHN Trorwoop Moore. 

After reading The Bishop of Cottontown, 
written in a serious vein, one could hardly 
realize that these stories attributed to “Uncle 
Wash” could ever have emanated from the same 
pen. 

Mr. Moore claims that he “merely wrote 
down” Uncle Wash’s tales, but they have lost 
nothing in the telling, and the combination of 
wit, common sense and ridiculousness results in 
extremely amusing stories. “Sis Ca’line’s En- 
ticement” is well worth the price of the book, 
and after the reader has enjoyed one yarn the 
others will frequently help to drive ‘dull care” 
away. John C. Winston Company. 


WILD OATS. 
3y JAMES OPPENHEIM. 

A story setting forth a social evil that many 
thinkers believe ought to be revealed in some 
forceful way. This tale is extremely pathetic, 
without being morbid, and ends in a beautiful 
love story. B. W. Huebsch. 


WINNING GAME, THE. 
By Mase, MACBETH. 

A society novel of a decidedly human char- 
acter. Leslie Loring, a magnetic creature, de- 
termined in her girlhood to make her associates 
love her, and her life is spent in a manner 
whereby she can win affection. A man of dual 
personality is fascinated by her, except when 
drink overcomes him, during which time his 
better self is completely hidden. Except for 
this awful weakness, Algy Tressidar is a man 
of better parts, and Leslie labors to win him 
from the evil influence. Her methods are won- 
derful, and the reader is totally unprepared for 
the intricate schemes which she works out to 
help her in winning the game. 

Broadway Publishing Company 





JUVENILE 


DREAM ADVENTURES 
OF LITTLE BILL, THE. 
By Epmunp K. GotpsporoucH, Jr. 

The cunning childish dreams of little Bill 
will delight the tiny people. The lad’s dream 
adventures with the chipmunks, squirrels, tur- 
tles and other smaller animals, besides his voy- 
ages to the Snow Clouds, to the Sun, and to the 
South Pole, all prove the innocence of his young 
mind and show the pleasure he receives from 
the dwellers in the open. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


FRANCISCO, OUR LITTLE 
ARGENTINE COUSIN 
By Eva CANNON Brooks. 
A new volume in the “Little Cousin” series, 
illustrated by John Goss. L. C. Page & Co. 





GUIDE TO GREAT CITIES, A. 
By EstHer SINGLETON. 


GUIDE TO BIOGRAPHY, A. 
3y Burton STEVENSON. 

Two new volumes in the “Guide” series for 
young readers. Mrs. Singleton gives brief chap- 
ters on northwestern European cities, including 
Antwerp, London, The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, 
Edinburgh and Dublin. There are twelve illus- 
trations from photographs. 

Mr. Stevenson takes up, in easily readable 
but accurate form, a long list of American “Men 
of Mind,” authors, artists, actors, philanthropists, 
scientists, men of affairs, and inventors. Each 
subject has its biography and some comment, 
and there are photographs of Longfellow, Haw- 
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thorne, Emerson, Greeley, Stuart, Booth, Agassiz, 
Eliot, Girard. Beecher, John Wanamaker, and 
Morse. 

These are admirable volumes for the schools, 
providing much by way of general education for 
young students along those lines too often neg- 
lected in the now popular curriculums. The two 
volumes belong to a series of children’s guides 
that promise to cover a very wide field oi 
knowledge. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


VARMINT, THE. 
3y OWEN JOHNSON. 

A new volume in the series Mr. Johnson is 
writing about boy life in the academy at Law- 
renceville, New Jersey. The present tale has 
for its hero a live, mischievous boy, sound 
of character at bottom, but absolutely irrepress- 
ible in his eagerness for pranks. The book is 
thoroughly enjoyable, and is especially good 
reading for boys. 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT, THE. 
3y ArTHUR E. ‘P. WEIGALL. 

In a volume of five hundred and eighty-two 
closely printed pages, the Inspector-General of 
Upper Egypt, Department of Antiquities, de- 
scribes the monuments situated between Bali- 
aneh, the southernmost town of Middle Egypt, 
and Adendan, the last Egyptian village on this 
side of the Sudan frontier. Intended as a guide- 
book for visitors, the volume has the great merit 
of first-hand description done on the spot by an 
expert. Inspector-General Weigall presents his 
matter in a lucid and orderly manner, and tour- 
ists as well as students of Egyptian history will 
profit by the use of this book. The great tem- 
ples and tombs so familiar to the reader of 
ancient history are dealt with in detail as respects 
history, architecture, inscriptions and situation. 
The chapters on Abydos, Dendereh, Luxor, 
Karnak, the Tombs of the Kings, Edfu, Kom 
Ombo and Philz will be found especially inter- 
esting. There are sixty-nine maps and plans, 
and a chronological table sctting forth the names 
and dates of the kings and their respective 
dynasties. Scholarly throughout, the volume is 
to be recommended for the wealth of informa- 
tion, which will be of real value. 

The Macmillan Company. 


HISTORY OF HATFIELD, 

MASSACHUSETTS, A. . 

By Danie. Wuite WELLS AND REUBEN FIELD 
WELLs. 

A historical study of a famous old New Eng- 
land town, largely of local interest. It is divided 
into three parts, taking up respectively an 
aceount of the development of the social and 


industrial life of the town from its first settle- 
ment; the houses and homes, the men and 
women, the religious societies, Smith Academy, 
and the genealogies of the families of the first 
settlers. The book is excellently illustrated with 
half-tones from photographs. 

F. C. H. Gibbons, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


MILTON’S TERCENTENARY. 
By Henry A. BEkrrs. 

This is a printing, in book form, of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Modern Language 
Club of Yale University on Milton’s three hun- 
dredth birthday. It is a critical study, in concise 
form, of Milton’s genius and of his personality, 
and a placing of him in relation to the literary 
masters of the centuries. “John Milton,” says 
Mr. Beers, “was not simply a great poet, but a 
great man, a heroic soul.” Paradise Lost is, of 
course, given first place among Milton’s achieve- 
ments, though his earlier works and even his 
treatises are appreciatively considered. 

For a brief summary of Milton the man and 
the poet, the second greatest poet who has writ- 
ten in English, this is an excellent piece of 
work. The Yale University Press. 


OXFORD COLLEGES, THE. 
By Etsie M. Lane. 

A pocket guide to Oxford University, de- 
scriptive and historical in import, and arranged 
in a way to be useful to the traveler or general 
student. Mr. W. J. Roberts has made twenty- 
four photographs of the various Oxford colleges 
and these are reproduced as illustrations. A 
map in the front of the book gives a further 
guide. 

T. Werner Laurie, London. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


HOUSEBOATING ON A COLONIAL 
WATERWAY. 
By FRANK AND CorTELLE HuTcHINs. 

The story of the adventures of a party on a 
houseboat plying the James River. The account 
is entertainingly written, and there are many 
beautiful illustrations from photographs. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


VALLEY OF AOSTA, THE. 

By FeEtice FERRERo. 
_ This Alpine valley has been called the “:ost 
interesting spot in Europe.” Felice Ferrero 


says of it: “A combination such as the valley 
presents, of the highest peaks of the Alps, of 
the best Roman ruins outside of Rome and 
Pompeii, and of scores of remarkable medizval 
castles, is nowhere else to be found.” The King 
of Italy loves this valley, and spends some 
months there each year. The present author 
describes effectively and informingly, and adds 
much to his literary achievement by his draw- 
ings, which are reproduced, with some photc- 
graphs, as illustrations. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 





DOLLS AND TOY BALLOONS: 

A MUSICAL COMEDY UP TO DATE. 
Compiled by FLoyp Jenkins, Donatp McGrau 
AND RicHARD Putnam Darrow. 

There are some musical comedies not so well 
done as this. The authors give us two acts of 
merry nonsense, variegated slang, and a bit of 
bright dialog here and there. There is not much 
novelty in the group of characters. Stage Irish- 
men, boys and girls of the “tough” variety, 
grafters, burlesque detectives, etc., come for- 
ward, do their “stunts,” and retire within the 
wings. ‘Two or three songs in this book might 
possibly be favorably received, and the whole 
will provide some harmless amusement even 
without stage accessories. 

Broadway Publishing Co. 


GARLAND TO SYLVIA, A. 
By Percy Mackaye. 

To this dramatic composition Mr, Mackaye 
prefixes some pages of explanation and self- 
criticism. Begun in 1896 when the author was 
a senior in Harvard, it was laid aside, and later, 
in 1898-99, the larger part was written, and the 
whole completed while the author was on a visit 
to Italy. The play may, therefore, be viewed as 
the ’prentice work of a writer who has since es- 
tablished himself as a successful dramatist. So 
far as dramatic quality is concerned, Mr. Mack- 
aye has developed greatly in the interval. But 
he would be a careless reader who did not dis- 
cern both merit and promise in the play under 
notice. It is just such work as a young poet in 
college would attempt, with his head full of 
’varsity life and Shakespeare. Nor is it neces- 
sary to puzzle one’s head over the identity of 
Sylvia. That winsome nymph with her group 
of varied lovers may stand for the spirit of 
Nature or for the idealized personality of some 
flesh-and-blood woman. Mr. Mackaye has sung 
Sylvia’s praises through four acts, mostly in 
terza rima, and his lines are harmonious, grace- 
ful and abounding in poetic vitality. Those who 
have read the author’s previous dramas with 
appreciation will be curious to peruse this late- 
published effort of his youthful imagination. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ORIGINAL POEMS, BALLADS AND 
TALES IN VERSE FOR READING 
AND RECITATION. 

By Arrep H. MItes. 

Readers of modern English verse have long 
felt grateful to Mr. Miles for his elaborate col- 
lection, The Poets and Poetry of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Now we have a volume of 
his own poems. They tell us of a true- hearted 
Englishman, proud of his country’s history and 
intent on celebrating her heroes. Having in 
mind the needs of students of public speaking, 
Mr. Miles has composed a number of strong, 
simple tributes to great men of the past. His 
vein may be judged by a.stanza from his poem 
to Alfred the Great,— 


“Maker and Builder of England— 
As at a father’s shrine ;— 





A loving cup to thee we sup 
While tears fall into the wine ;— 
Glory and laud and honour 
Over the ages ring ;— 
Patriot, Preacher, Statesman and Teacher, 
Admiral, General, King!” 
Stanley Paul & Co., London. 


PONTIAC: A DRAMA OF OLD 
DETROIT, 1763. 
By A. C. WHITNEY. 

This play has for its leading character Pon- 
tiac, the redoubtable chief of the Ottawas. The 
scene is Detroit; the time, 1763. War’s dread 
alarms are heard in every act, and the author 
has been hardy enough to have his Indian braves 
scalp their victims on the stage. The gory 
drama proceeds through five acts of mingled 
prose and verse, and the reader will be moved 
to exclaim in the language of the heroine: 


“Horrors! 
What woe must come; I shudder at the pro- 


logue.” 
Richard G. Badger. 


THREE PLAYS. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLrFForp. 

Judging this volume for its dramatic value, 
most readers would say, perhaps, that the first 
play is the best of the three. And it may be 
noted that this play—Hamilton’s Second Mar- 
riage—is the only one of the three that has been 
produced. Mrs. Clifford has chosen a theme fit 
for dramatic situaticns, and the four acts lead 
to a conclusion artistically conceived and pre- 
sented. Hamilton himself is interesting, and the 
character of Madame Bunsen, his divorced first 
wife, is admirably drawn. The other characters 
form a background of types in modern society 
which serve to emphasize the two real persons 
in the play. Thomas and the Princess is de- 
ficient in dramatic force. As a story this play 
could have been effectively developed by the 
author. The last of the three, The Modern Wey, 
is stronger both in theme and dramatic move 
ment. It hits at present-day society with a 
satire that is edged but does not go very deep. 
Mrs, Clifford evidently believes in pleasant end- 
ings; she is quick to see the follies of people in 
our world, but her philosophy does not lead’ to 
the dark depths of pessimism and the tortuous 
ways of paradox that are now fashionable with 
some playwrights. Her work, considered in the 
broadest way, shows acute observation of life 
and a sound knowledge of dramatic technique. 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


WHITE FLAME, THE. A PLAY. 
By Luxe Norru. 

The author bases his play upon the theory of 
reincarnation. The first act has for its scene a 
chamber in the Great Pyramid in ancient Egypt. 
The remaining three acts are supposed to hap- 
pen in modern times. As may be presumed, the 
play is mystical and deals with processes of 
thought and types of character very remote 
from the ordinary world on which most dram- 
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atists have found such excellent material. Echoes 
and shadows, the forms of vague lovers, endless 
talk of white flames, affinities, and the spirit 
world, do not constitute a drama. Mr. North’s 
speculations concerning the physical and mental 





nature of man may be interesting as philosophy, 
but, cast in dramatic form, they become merely 
a slow-moving dialogue without significance 
from the literary viewpoint. 

The Golden Press, Los Angeles. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





DEMOCRACY. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 
By A. G. Hack. 

Two practical handbooks, setting forth polit- 
ical and educational axioms with the purpose of 
furthering the welfare of the world at large. 
The books are, in effect, a summing up of some 
of the developments along the line of political 
and social progress, with an emphasis of the 
theories that have as yet remained theories— 
for the most part 

Cochrane Publishing Company 


DON’TS IN BRIDGE. 
3y Bett Bowen Emery. 
A pocket volume of latest rules, with penalties 
simplified and condensed. A new, revised edition 
of the book, which has been in use for some 


time. William R. Jenkins Company. 


HYGIENE AND MORALITY. 
By Lavinta L. Dock. 
A manual for nurses and others, giving an 
outline of the medical, social and legal aspects 
of venereal diseases. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE. 
Edited by Istpore SINGER. 

A descriptive record of the history, theory 
and practice of all branches of insurance 
throughout the world, from the earliest times 
to the present day. It will be complete in four 
volumes, containing some twelve hundred illus- 
trations. The editorial advisory board com- 
prises the best-known authorities on the subject 
of insurance, and the books will contain biogra- 
phies of all men who have at any time had an 
important part in the practice of insurance. 

American Encyclopedic Library Association. 


LITTLE BOOK OF FILIPINO 
RIDDLES, A. 

By FrepericK STARR 
The study of the riddles of primitive peoples 
is a branch of folklore in which the average 
reader is pretty likely to have a more or less 
curious interest. Mr. Starr has been at no little 
trouble to collect these riddles of the Philippines 
by talking with native boys as well as by bor- 
rowing from other gatherers. His introduction 
is a careful and learned essay on the riddle as 
a form of folk-wisdom or humorous play of 
fancy. The little beok is small enough for a 
summer coat pocket and is the first of a pro- 

jected series of Philippine studies. 
The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. TWO VOLS. 


RENAISSANCE, THE. 
By WaLrer PATEr. 
Three volumes in a library edition of Pater’s 
Works, handsomely printed on fine paper, with 





tastefully decorated bindings. There will be 
ten volumes, to be issued monthly, and the col- 
lection will make a permanent edition to sub- 
stantial and beautiful library sets. 

The Macmillan Company. 


PANDERS AND THEIR 
WHITE SLAVES. 
By CurrForp G. Roe. 

A harrowing, distressing book, but a book 
necessary to the times, and presenting a strong 
claim for a very wide circulation, is Panders 
and Their White Slaves. The author speaks by 
first-hand authority. To him, more than to any 
other one person, the disclosure of this infamous 
traffic in souls and bodies is due. Mr. Roe, as 
the Assistant State’s Attorney at Chicago, de- 
termined to ascertain how far this nefarious 
trade in young girls had gone; whether it was 
a systematized and widespread business; what 
its methods were; what possibilities of breaking 
it up there might be, etc. Mr. Roe went fear- 
lessly to work at his painful problem, and un- 
earthed the system, captured many of the 
demons who pursued it, released many of the 
victims, and finally sent forth this call for a holy 
war against this most devilish of all deliberate 
crimes. 

Here we find the stories of the slaves, the 
confessions of the panders or pimps. It is an 
unsavory, a horrible revelation. But Mr. Roe 
has put it as delicately as it can be put; for 
young girls, while they ought not to be unduly 
saturated with these dangers to themselves, 
ought to know how to avoid the subtle and 
shrewd lure of the practiced pander. For the 
sake of our daughters, the book ought to have 
a great circulation. 


F. H, Revell Company. 
PROBLEMS OF YOUR GENERATION. 


By Daisy Dewey 

This book poses as a revelation through the 
author. It is an incoherent delivery of common- 
place good advice and of something that will 
sound profound to shallow readers. What it 
comes to is not easy to say—except that in one 
hundred and four pages it comes to a timely 
end. The Arden Press. 


REAL ROOSEVELT, THE. 

Selected and arranged by ALAN WARNER. 

Lyman Abbott writes the foreword to this 
volume, and his two paragraphs are an admi- 
rable summing up of the characteristics that have 
given ex-President Roosevelt so remarkable a 
preéminence. The book itself is made up of 
opinions, on many subjects, of Colonel Roose- 
velt, as they have been expressed in his numer- 
ous writings, from which they have been care- 
fully chosen. Some of the chapter headings are: 
“Ideals of Liberty and Justice;” “The Call to 
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Arms;” “Capital and Labor;” “Life in the 
Open ;” “Populism and Other Isms ;” “The Call 
of the Chase.” It is a wonderful collection, 
and will be a handbook for every home in which 
Roosevelt is a popular hero. A photogravure 
frontispiece presents an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION. 
By JoHn Kerr. 

An impressionist or bird’s-eye view of Scot- 
tish school and university education from the 
twelfth century to the present time. Even 
though the author disclaims rivalry with Grant’s 
Burgh Schools of Scotland in the multiplic- 
itv of facts, it must be admitted that he has 
treated the subject with much fulness as a book 
for continuous perusal—and treated it with com- 


prehensive grasp and signal ability and care. 
Necessarily, the book is not for the ordinary 
reader or teacher. Taking up the various 
schools, colleges and universities, as it does, in 
their historic development, the book has a lim- 
ited reference value only for the average peda- 
gogue, although it has a much more usable value 
to the specialist in educational history. In any 
case, it is replete with illustrative and suggestive 
facts quite out of the reach of the ordinary 
student. Cambridge University Press. 


VELDT THE LION HUNTER. 
By James M. REILLy. 

A burlesque, portraying the mighty hunter 
(Colonel Roosevelt) in the wilds of the jungle. 
An absurd attempt at the humorous which suc- 
ceeds only in being ridiculous. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


The Poet Whittier 


By John Russell Hayes 


HINK not the poet, calm in outward mien, 

T Is not profoundly moved by loveliness ; 
Beauty and goodness feed “that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude” ; and oft 
In common things unseen by thoughtless men, 
In quiet stream or cloud or wayside flower, 
The poet finds beatitude and joy. 
So was it with our gentle Quaker bard,— 
He loved all beauty on this lovely earth, 
Cherished and mused on it, till it became 
Part of his dreamful mind, and so in time 
Was made the theme of his delightful song. 
He loved the laughing eyes of children dear, 
The charm of kind and winsome womanhood 
Where beauty is the mark of heavenly grace, 
The fine benignity of gray old men 
Crowned with deep peacefulness ; he loved the stars, 
The tranquil clouds that swim the heavenly seas, 
The wandering moon, and sunset’s smouldering fires 
Melodious brooks he loved, and rivers blue, 
And lérdly lakes that shimmer ‘neath the sun; 
And through it all he saw God manifest, 
Speaking through nature’s myriad loveliness. 
And with his worship of the living God 
As manifest in cloud and stream and flower 
And songs of joyous birds, he blent his love - 
Of peaceful hours of waiting on the Lord 
In quiet meeting-hour ;—O deeply wise, 
To find the Father in the holy haunts 
Of ancient sea and wood, and equally 
Beneath the roof in the still house of prayer! 





(from Jn Memory of Whittier.) 


















The October Number 

M. BARRIE is a peculiarly lovable 
literary character, and the studies of 
his life, personality and work, which 
will appear in October Book NEws 
* MonTHLY, ought to find a hearty 
welcome among the thousands who, 
since the advent of Peter Pan, have been 
made to “believe in fairies.” The 
articles on Barrie will be accompanied 
by photographs which have never before 
appeared, together with a number of en- 
tertaining reproductions from the unusu- 
ally fine array of color pictures painted by 
Arthur Rackham to illustrate the Christ- 
mas edition of Peter Pan. A particularly 
rare photograph is one of Barrie and 
Henry James, walking arm in arm up 
the Strand, a snapshot taken without the 
knowledge of the two literary celebrities. 
“Will Chantecler Succeed in America?” 
is an interesting and timely study made by 
Clarence Stratton for October Book News 
Monruiy. The illustrations are from 
French prints not before used in America. 
The next article in the “Contemporary 
Dramatists” series, prepared by Montrose 
J. Moses, will be “Modern Drama as a 
Social Force,” and will appear in October. 
The October issue will be a fall book 
number, rich in reviews of new books, both 

fiction and general works. 


The New Library Department 


Beginning with October, THE Book 
News Monvuty will print in each issue a 
section devoted to “The Library and the 
Librarian,” conducted by Montrose J. 
Moses, whose activities in this field are 
well known, and whose acquaintance with 
the whole subject insures a department at 
once interesting and instructive. The de- 


partment will contain library news relating 
to the vital workings of special methods; 
indications of fluctuating reading tastes, 
based on library statistics; difficult prob- 
lems, social and economic, confronting the 
libraries; methods of book selection; spe- 
cial libraries and collections; what the 
libraries are doing for the community; 
popular books in the library; the public’s 
reading tastes; items of interest culled 
from library journals, American and for- 
eign; and special discussions on children’s 
reading. 

We believe that every librarian in the 
country will be interested in this new sec- 
tion, as well as a host of regular readers 
who like to know the general literary trend, 
as it can be discovered mainly through the 
library distribution of books. The section 
will, from time to time, be illustrated. 
Moreover, questions will be answered; so 
that the department may be utilized as a 
kind of forum for librarians, whose 
opinions on the themes taken up—and 
kindred matters—we will gladly print, and 
whose queries will receive earnest con- 
sideration. 


The Literary Societies 

THE Book NEws MONTHLY is anxious 
to help in the organization of a literary 
club in every town in the United States. 
To effect this result we contemplate devot- 
ing a portion of each month’s issue to sug- 
gestions on this subject, with answers to 
all questions asked, and a discussion of 
any problems presented. The first article 
in the section will appear in October, “How 
to Organize a Literary Club.” Send in 
your name, with address, as a prospective 
club organizer, in order that we may make 
up.a list to be printed in October of women 
and men who wish to organize in a par- 
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ticular community a society for the study ply programs for meetings. A postcard 


of literature. 


request will bring you the details of our 


For both new societies and for societies plan, which has already been taken up by 
already organized we are prepared to sup- a number of clubs. 





Nore.—Kindly address a!l manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Boox 
Philadelphia. Address other communications to THe Book News 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of 
address must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number 
with which the change is to go into effect. 


Notes on Rome 
By R. V. Heckscher 


I. Pompeii 
The City of the Dead 
T stands on high, the City of the Dead— 
No one ts there, except the deep, blue sky— 
Where over it the clouds sail ceaselessly, 

Sailing away, as even the birds have fled; 

And yet its walls are white and blue and red, 
As if they were prepared to meet His eye— 
And shades of music hover, that did die, 

Even as they, whose hearts were vanquished: 


Yet, I have walked this City’s stony streets, 
As in a dream—and seen the very ruts 
Made, long ago, by olden chariots ; 


Alas! the ghosts still seem to seek their fleets, 
Tossing in shadowy seas, where lava juts— 
Yet, in the City, only Beauty greets! 


II. From a Pompeian House 


The Fountain of Dreams 


In my sleep I hear a fountain playing, 
Playing of olden things— 

Of my first Love and I a-Maying. 
Stealing to hidden springs; 

The stars are mirrored in its tears— 
And, shaken into light, 

They send my olden, golden years 
Into my lonely night: 


In my sleep I hear a fountain playing, 
Stealing from hidden streams, 
Playing of Love and me a-Maying— 
The fountain, the fountain of dreams; 
Singing of far-off sunny hills, 
Where the birds are winging— 
Singing of many covered rills, 
But singing, always singing! 
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